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By Way of Introduction ... 
Continuing our cover series from chil- 
dren's books about other countries, we pre- 
sent this month an illustration from Lars 
and Lisa in Sweden, written and illustrated 
by ALIDA VREELAND, and published in 
1951 by Aladdin Books. The book de- 
scribes the customs and daily life of the 
Swedish people. The illustration shows the 
ceremonial raising of the May-pole. 


Professor Leland Jacobs might be 
called an unofficial associate editor of this 
magazine. His editorial advice has been 
invaluable. His guest contribution this 
month is penetrating and inspiring as 
usual. 


Regional literature for children pro- 
vides some of the finest resources for in- 
troducing children to the great heritage of 
the American people. Dr. LENA REx- 
INGER tells about one of the popular and 
talented contributors to this genre of chil- 
dren's books. 


The story of an experience with demo- 
cratic procedures in the classroom is told 
by Mr. ALBERT J. MAZERKIEWICZ, a doc- 
toral candidate at Temple University. The 
author has had a rich and varied experi- 
ence as teacher, reading consultant, and 
supervisor. 


Another doctoral candidate, HOWARD 
PIERSON, contributes the stimulating ar- 
ticle on creative dramatics. He has been 
active in school and camp dramatics, and 
is at present a teacher of the language arts 
in New York. 


Mrs. MARY E. CoBer, author of the 
helpful brief article on assembly programs, 


has written many professional articles and 
a children’s book, The Remarkable History 
of Tony Beaver, West Virginian (David 
McKay, 1953). Mother of an 11-year-old 
daughter, Mrs. Cober has a master’s degree 
in elementary school supervision from 
Syracuse University. 


Professor W ALTER B. BARBE describes 
a program for aiding slow-learning readers. 
He was awarded the doctor’s degree at 
Northwestern University, and is now the 
director of the Junior League Reading 
Center at the University of Chattanooga. 


The great importance of spoken Eng- 
lish has been emphasized increasingly in 
recent discussions of the language arts cur- 
riculum. Miss RUTH E. SCHOFIELD offers 
workable suggestions for classroom prac- 
tice. 


Creative expression may frequently be 
stimulated by group experiences. Miss 
Mary BANy shows how good results can 
be achieved even in a group of thirty five 
children. 


Earlier articles in Elementary English 
have described exciting experiences with 
the books of James Thurber. Miss JANE 
EWING discusses the titles which find a 
warm response in children. 


Spelling remains one of the pressing 
concerns of teachers of English at all 
levels. We are therefore grateful for Pro- 
fessor Parke’s “new look” at the problem. 


Professor PAUL Witty and Mr. Ros- 
ERT A. SIZEMORE conclude their report on 
the reading of the comics in this issue. The 
three instalments will be available in a 
single reprint pamphlet. 





Guest Editorial 


The child comes to school using lan- 
guage that reveals his needs, helps him to 
share what he knows, expresses his feel- 
ings, and relates his living to others in his 
rapidly expanding world. At school he ex- 
pects to continue to use language that will 
give him significance, make him acceptable 
to other children, and aid him in coping 
with his problems of being and doing. 
These seem to be reasonable expectations 
on the part of the learner. 

Of course, the elementary-school teach- 
er can influence children’s language de- 
velopment. But he will have to discard 
outmoded practices. He will have to create 
and experiment with new practices. He 
will have to build pride in American Eng- 
lish as a worthy expression of our individ- 
ual selves and of our national entity in the 
family of nations. 

At its best, what makes American Eng- 
lish a wonderful instrument for our chil- 
dren to possess? It is a warm, natural, 
earthy language, close to the pulse of the 
common people. It is a rich, full-textured, 
colorful language, capable of presenting 
the varied meanings and feelings that a 
people need to convey. It is a virile, dy- 
namic language, geared to changing times 
and conditions, grounded in the realities 
of human experience. It is a language de- 
signed to meet the needs of the many and 
the diverse, made to order for the local 
situation, rooted in beliefs in the rights of 
the individual to be a free and responsibly 
mature co-maker of the nation’s mind. 

To make American English the prized 
possession of all our children, what pit- 
falls of practice must we teachers avoid? 
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Those that make words more important 
than their users. Those that imply that our 
language is a static, dead thing. Those in 
which the structure of language towers 
over the content of communication. Those 
that straight-jacket ideas and feelings. 
Those that aim to hoodwink children into 
perfecting skills which they cannot or will 
not use. Those that fill the child so full of 
inhibitions in his use of his mother tongue 
that he gags at the very thought of more 
dosages of English instruction. 

What kinds of practices might we 
teachers well espouse? Those that continu- 
ously extend children’s insights into and 
respect for the operations of language. 
Those that help children communicate 
more effectually and acceptably what they 
will communicate anyway. Those that im- 
pel boys and girls to want to improve 
their language behavior. Those that en- 
courage them to be creative with verbal 
symbols. Those that provide them with 
practical skills for meeting the minds of 
others. Those that give the individual dig- 
nity and stature as a user of reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. 

What the child learns to do with 
American English in the classroom should 
integratively affect all of his living, in 
school and out. And teaching children the 
language arts should eventuate in their be- 
coming increasingly resilient, discerning, 
sensitive readers, writers, speakers, and lis- 
teners—linguistically adept and word-wise 
travellers in their verbal world. 

Leland B. Jacobs 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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LENA REXINGER 


Charlie May Simon - One of Us 


The lengthening sunlight of early 
morning moved along “the big road” that 
leads out of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


There it is smooth and wide, and paved 
with concrete, with automobiles passing 
quickly up and down it. Then it makes a 
turn and becomes a gravel road, and after 
a few miles, it becomes a dirt road, climb- 
ing up and up, getting 
rougher and narrowed 
with each mile. A sign 
says “Road Impassable 
Beyond,” but the little 
dirt road goes right on, 
winding this way and 
that, through the piney 
woods, sometimes dip- 
ping down into a creek 
or small river, then up 
again and on until it 
reaches the forest reserve 
of the Ozark Mountains. 
Here it is called the “big 
road,” for the trails and 
paths that lead from it 
are smaller and bumpier 
and rockier still. Scarce 
an automobile is seen on it now, but 
wagons and mules and sometimes don- 
keys travel along in their slow, unhurried 
way. There are mountains here covered 
with tall trees, where foxes and bobcats 
roam and make their dens, safe from men. 
And down in the valleys are settlements 
of small homeplaces. The houses are so 
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far apart that one can scarce see more of 

his neighbor's house than the smoke curl- 

ing out of the kitchen chimney during the 
day, or the twinkle of a lamp through the 
window at night. 

It was the depression years of the 
thirties, and Charlie May Simon was trav- 
elling this big road out of Little Rock on 

her way back from Paris to 
homestead a place in the 
mountain section of her 
native state. The smell of 
the piney woods must have 
seemed good to her. 

The quotation is from 
the opening paragraphs of 
her first book for children, 
Robin on the Mountain, 
which Charlie May Simon 
wrote at that homestead. 
There can be no more de- 
lightful or more typical in- 
troduction to the subject of 

Charlie May Simon and to all her writing 
than this description of the road over 
which Robin’s family moved each fall 
Dr. Rexinger is Associate Professor of Elemen- 


tary Education at Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville. 
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after the cotton was picked on their way to 
the next “place.” 

When Robin on the Mountain made 
its appearance in 1934, it was received 
with enthusiasm by those who lived in the 
area as well as by those outside. It is a 
tribute to Charlie May's sensitivity and 
skill that those about whom she writes are 
pleased with the portrayal of their lives. 
This is so because they recognize the identi- 
ty she feels with them and the sincerity 
with which she writes. Fidelity to their 
values and lack of superficiality are out- 
standing characteristics of her books. 

Within a year another book appeared. 
It was Lost Corner. The locale is the same 
as the one in which Robin's cabin had been 
built. We find in this, too, an etching of 
the details of the setting which provides 
background for the action. But, more than 
that, there is evidence of a love of all na- 
ture and, that mark of the true lover, an 
identification with it. 


In the piney hills of the South, close to the 
settlement of Lost Corner, a lone little 
cabin stood leaning against the side of a 
mountain. It was dark inside, though it was 
the middle of the day. The door had to be 
kept closed because of the rain, and the two 
little windows were stuffed all around with 
old quilts, to keep the water from seeping 
through. All day it had been raining, 
making a pattering sound on the roof, beat- 
ing against the doors and windows, and 
trickling through the cracks where the 
mud chinking had come out from between 
the logs. 


In these two books there is also evi- 
dence of the freshness, simplicity, and em- 
phasis on homely details which mark all 
of Charlie May Simon's writings. 

When the land was plowed and made soft 

for the seeds, Mrs. Jackson worked beside 

her husband, planting their big garden. She 
was healthy and strong and could work as 
well as “er man” in the fields. Jeb and 


Melissa helped Chris with his, when they 
had done with their own garden. They 
planted the seeds in neat little rows, side 
by side. It was ever a new wonder to Me- 
lissa, putting tiny little seeds in the ground, 
and crumbling dirt over them, and watch-' 
ing them day by day turn into beets and 
lettuce and turnips. 


Early on an October morning a flock of 
chimney swallows flew out of a wide brick 
chimney in the little town of Cincinnati. 
They circled around and around, dipping 
down and rising up again like a plume of 
black smoke puffing and blowing in the 
wind. There was excitement in their steady 
chirp, as if the impatient ones were trying 
to hurry the others on their migration to 
the South, before the cold days of winter 
set in 

Joe Mason opened the window of his room 
and looked out. It was strange, he thought, 
that this should be like any other day ex- 
cept to himself and the swallows. Hens 
cackled in the back yards and pigs grunted 
contentedly as they grunted every morning 
in the search for scraps of food thrown out 
in the streets for them. And the cows 
ambled calmly as they always did after 
milking time, to the wooded hills north of 
town where the grass was green, with their 
bells jingling at each step they took. 


Robin on the Mountain and Lost 
Corner marked the beginning of the recog- 
nition of Charlie May Simon as an out- 
standing writer of regional stories. She 
showed in these and has continued to evi- 
dence in later books “insight into the spirit 
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and quality of mind of the people.” In his 
thoughtful and carefully delineated analy- 
sis of regional writing, Dr. Leland Jacobs 
has said its “purpose is not to mirror the 
life of the region so much as it is to illumi- 
nate such living. Its aim is not to judge 
the pattern of regional mores and customs; 
it aims to explore regional behavior in- 
sightfully and sympathetically 
characteristics are evident in the account of 
the twice yearly trip to Aplin that was 
usually a family affair. 
At Mr. Johnson's store they bought a pair 
of overalls and a jumper each for Papa and 
Robin, and a pair of overalls for Virgil, 
who was near about a year old, and would 
soon be too big for dresses. Mama and the 
girls each bought some stuff to make a 
dress. Mama said she didn’t exactly need 
one, but Papa and the girls raised such a 
fuss, she had to get it to please them. And 
they bought some flour and sugar and 
soda, and some canned sardines and crack- 
ers to eat on the way home, for Papa said 
as long as they were out to pleasure them- 


selves, they might as well have a store- 
bought supper that night. 


The current interest in folk material 
of all kinds has brought to our attention 
the rich lore of rhyme, song, superstition 
and games that are a part of the everyday 
living of people of various regions. Many 
of these songs and games are found in 
Arkansas and form an active part of the 
daily living of the people. One of the songs 
sung at the wedding celebration of Ameri- 
ca and Hebert was 


When I was single I primpted and shined 

But now I am married, I have to toe the 

line, 

But I'm satisfied, 

I'm satisfied. 

When the family moved into Robin's 
new cabin, there was a “play party.” 

Uncle Bill began stomping his feet and 
clapping his hands, and Papa sang, 


I ate nothing but corn dodger, 
Till I could hide behind a straw. 
Oh I never knew what misery was 
Till I came to Arkansaw. 


Joe Mason sang the songs of the Mis- 
sissippi River boatmen 


The boatman is a thrifty man 

There's none can do as the boatman can, 
Never see a pretty gal in all my life 

But that she was some boatman’s wife. 
The oyster boat should keep to shore, 
The fishing smack should venture more, 
the schooner sails before the wind, 

The Steam boat leaves a streak behind. 


The superstitions which are a part of 
the folkways of the land lend color to its 
days. 

They had to leave the cat behind, for it was 
bad luck to move a Cat.... 
Once a rabbit ran across the road in front 
of them, and they all turned their hats 
around. Even Mama put on her sunbonnet 
backwards, for when a rabbit runs in front 
of you, you must either go back home, and 
start out again, or you should put your hat 
on backwards and pretend you have gone 
back, so you will have good luck. 

“We will not begin our sewing tomorrow,” 

Mama said, “for you never live to wear out 

a dress that’s made on Friday.” 

“Good luck ever follows the song of the 

red bird,” Mama said. 


In her stories which have the hills and 
mountains as their setting, Charlie May 
Simon flavors both dialogue and descrip- 
tion quite naturally with picturesque terms 
handed down directly from Elizabethan 
forefathers. Many of these old terms were 
once part of ordinary speech but have now 
fallen into disuse and, in some cases, dis- 
favor. This idiom is obvious in some of the 
passages which have already been quoted. 
There are numerous other examples: 


He was ever a duncey one for a dog. 

He must go to Bill Warner and ask him 
not to fault. 

Papa for a sorry quarrel that had started 
long before he was born. 
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“There's ne'er thing for you, son, but a 

wishing book,” 

Uncle Mike said, handing Robin a catalog. 

In one of her books, the author has 
gone outside of our own country for her 
setting. This reveals but another facet of 
her interest in children and her facility in 
portraying lives of children in various 
places. Mexican fiestas, weddings, games, 
and village life paint the background for 
Popo’s Miracle, the story of a little Mexi- 
can boy who liked to draw pictures. 

Popo would have delighted in the il- 
lustrations of the story about him. They 
were done by Howard Simon and show 
sympathetic understanding of simple peo- 
ple living in primitive conditions. While 
most of the sketches are pencil ones, the 
end papers and several full page drawings 
are in color—Mexican color in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the book. 

Charlie May Simon has had three illus- 
trators. Her earliest works were illustrated 
by Howard Simon. Later ones have been 
done by Henry Pitz and Rus Anderson. 

In Mr. Simon's illustrations for Robin 
on the Mountain we first see the quality of 
understanding which is so richly evident 
in Popo's Miracle. There is, too, a feeling 
of strength and dignity in these sketches. 
The feeling of the river flows from his 
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pencil in the illustrations of Teeny Gay. 
In Joe Mason Henry Pitz has suc- 


ceeded in bringing alive the various scenes 
along the river and Rus Anderson takes us 
graphically with Jim Blake on The Long 
Hunt that leads to finding his father. 


How can one say what age child will 
enjoy these books most? A seven-year-old 
that I know has just finished reading 
Robin. Did the vernacular bother her? Not 
at all. Her father confesses that she had 
heard the story through twice when he 
read it aloud at her request. Now, having 
read it for herself, it is her own. Then there 
are the twelve year olds who had somehow 
not met with these stories until that time. 
When they finished reading Lost Corner, 
the librarian was asked to produce another 
and another by the same author. 

Song of Tomorrow received their 
hearty commendation. So did Bright Morn- 
ing, in which a Memphis family makes its 
stand against poverty with such quiet cour- 
age that “it seems only right at last that the 
bright morning should break through.” 
One reviewer has said that Saturday's Child 
is the “sort of junior novel librarians pray 
for. It has love interest—two romances, in 
fact—handled without coyness and made 
an incidental part of a thoroughly interest- 
ing story.” This narrative, too, is set in 
Memphis of the early 1880's but Margaret 
and Letty are not period figures. 
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Faraway Trail takes us back to the 
piney woods of Arkansas. When it ap- 
peared May Lamberton Becker wrote, “A 
trail story must now be pretty good to 
make me read it through. This one is; it is 
concerned less with going somewhere than 
with staying there.” The time is the 1850's. 
The Blair family travels by covered wagon 
from Tennessee to Arkansas. They settle 
there, build their cabin and till the soil, 
living through all of it an affectionate 
understanding of one another and the 
loyalties which enrich family life. 

Lonnie’s Landing traces the birth of 
one of those little towns which are so much 
a part of the American scene and which 
have had so large a part in the making of 
the American character. The family we 
come to know in this book is sturdy and 
self-reliant. It has those qualities which go 
toward conquering the frontier. Those who 
have read other books by Charlie May 
Simon will expect to find delightful bits of 
description of outdoor life, animals, birds, 
woods and river. They will not be disap- 
pointed. 

Charlie May Simon, who in private 


life is Mrs. John Gould Fletcher, was born 
in Drew County near Monticello. This is 
the hill section which forms the western 
border of the rich delta land of southeast 
Arkansas. When her parents moved to 
Memphis, where they still live, she at- 
tended the public schools there, later going 
to the State Teachers College. This was 
followed by study at the Art Institute in 
Chicago and the years in Paris. That she 
returned to her native state has proven 
especially fortunate for children. 

Adults who come to know her works 
thr agh this avenue are delighted to find 
that she has taken an excursion into writ- 
ing for them. Straw in the Sun deals with 
the homesteading years. They were ones of 
hardship, little money, and great rewards 
in the form of friendships with those who 
lived nearby. Then in 1953 Charlie May 
Simon published Johnswood, the story of 
her life with John Gould Fletcher in the 
home which they built some five miles 
south and west of Little Rock. 

During the past year Charlie May has 
been in Europe and Africa. Her readers 
look forward hopefully to accounts of child 
life in some of these areas. 

In any case, Charlie May will probably 
be most lovingly thought of as a writer 
of stories about children in not-so-far-away 
places. For, as John Gould Fletcher once 
wrote of her, “The Ozarks and through 
them the entire pioneering experience of 
backwoods America came to her through 
inheritance but also because of deliberate 
choice.” For children it was a fruitful 
choice that Charlie May Simon came back 
from Paris, France, that morning, along 
the “big road” out of Little Rock to home 
—as one of us. 





The development of the abstract con- 
cept democracy as an integral part of the 
teaching of reading often has proven to be 
a seemingly unsolvable problem for the 
inexperienced teacher. 

One of the most practical, though ad- 
mittedly difficult, ways of solving that 
problem is the use of an experience ap- 
proach to learning. Situations such as the 
one described here can arise from almost 
any activity. Skillfully used, they provide 
an excellent opportunity for learning 
democracy through democratic action, and 
reading and thinking skills through mean- 
ingful practice. The account that follows 
illustrates the use of a situation which arose 
without warning and describes one teach- 
er’s methods in teaching when a real prob- 
lem arises. 


The school setting 

As a background for the account de- 
scribed below, a brief sketch of the school 
and its methods is given. The Reading 
Clinic Laboratory School is a division of 
the Temple University Reading Clinic. It 
was organized primarily to serve as a re- 
search laboratory and a training ground, a 
place of “internship,” for reading special- 
ists and clinicians. 

The school population, ranging in 
age from nine to seventeen, is grouped 
chronologically and assigned to four class- 
rooms. A clinician, assisted by a graduate 
student, supervises the activities of each 
room. The structure within the school is 
intended to be fluid in nature so as to al- 
low pupils from one room to work on a 
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An Experience with Democracy in Action 


reading activity in another, thus permitting 
the faculty to study each child and suggest 
procedures for dealing with his problems. 
Children who are admitted to the school 
are ones who have failed to learn to read 
by regular school procedures even though 
they have normal or better intelligence. 

In the individualized instruction in 
reading, use is made of a word learning 
technique’ which was developed at the 
school through modification of the Fernald 
Technique.’ As a motivating device for 
writing activities and one way of sharing 
the results with others, a school paper is 
provided for the publication of the chil- 
dren's work. 

The senior room, where this situation 
developed, is composed of children ranging 
in age from eleven to thirteen, of varied 
backgrounds and economic status, and 
having in common some immature emo- 
tional characteristics as well as a severe 
reading disability. To carry out the respon- 
sibilities of the group, a pattern of group 
meetings, presided over by a chairman, had 
been established at the beginning of the 
school year. In cases when discussions such 
as this were necessary, the school program 
was shifted to meet that need, and discus- 
sions were continued until some kind of 
conclusion was reached. 


Mr. Mazurkiewicz is associated with the Read- 
ing Clinic Laboratory School, Temple Univer- 
sity. 

‘Manuscript in preparation. 

*Fernald, Grace M. Remedial Techniques in 
Basic School Subjects. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. - 1943. 
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Developments leading to the situation 

When the faculty of the laboratory 
school met to establish the basis for organi- 
zation of the school paper for another year, 
acceptance of its suggestions was felt to be 
certain since these were made after con- 
siderable thought and seemed quite rea- 
sonable. It was decided that each room 
should be represented on the paper 
through a reporter; that each room would 
be permitted to select an art editor and 
these could later meet and select a chair- 
man; that a news editor should be chosen 
from people nominated from the floor by 
having all pupils vote; and so on. 

Since our school is necessarily small in 
size, and limited in the number of students 
mature enough to accept the responsibili- 
ties of the editorship, as well as with e- 
nough reading ability to do the work in- 
volved, the faculty thought it best to per- 
mit the members of the Advanced Room 
to select the editor from their group. The 
theory behind this decision was based on 
the fact that the Advanced Room was nat- 
urally the one from which the editor could 
be chosen since it was made up of the old- 
est children, and that the members of the 
group seemed best qualified to decide who 
among them was most responsible and re- 
liable. 

Naturally enough, the faculty had 
some misgivings about the possible choice 
since it was aware of the growth of all stu- 
dents in the school. However, the selection 
of the editor was intended to be by demo- 
cratic procedures and the faculty concurred 
in refraining from any selection, or in in- 
fluencing the group in its selection. 

In every case but one, the organization 
and procedures as outlined by the faculty 
were accepted without comment by the 


classes. In that one case, however, the de- 
cisions were greeted with what amounted 
to shocked disapproval. 


The situation 

The account that follows is an attempt 
at verbatim reporting. While some of the 
conversation is missing, the main points of 
the discussion are given with a fair degree 
of exactness. It should be remembered that 
the situation which developed was com- 
pletely unexpected. The suggestions of the 
faculty were read to the group by the 
teacher and were prefaced by a discussion 
of the school paper, its functioning, and its 
purpose. Reaction to the suggestions was 
immediate. 

“What do you mean?” asked Dick, 
jumping up from his desk. 

“You mean we aren’t going to vote 
for the editor?” asked another. 

“It’s not fair,” interjected Nelson. 

“I think we should vote for the editor,” 
said Barry vehemently, while pounding his 
desk. 

“I'm going to quit school if that’s 
what's going to happen because it’s not 
fair.” 

“What does it mean?” 

“IT won't give anything into the paper.” 

“Why should the Advanced Room get 
to vote? They're no better than us.” 

“Just because they're bigger isn’t any 
reason to let them do all the voting.” 

Similar comments of an impassioned 
nature were hurled at the teachers and 
other class members for a time before 
order could be restored. The group was 
then guided back to a re-hearing of the 
decisions. Again, discussion broke out. A 
simple reminder that shouting would mean 
no one could be heard, and that’ turns 
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should be taken, was sufficient to establish 
good order. 

As the discussion continued, repetitive 
statements were made; but few new ideas 
were introduced. Finally, the teacher made 
the suggestion that something should be 
done about the situation since the group 
disagreed so violently with the decisions. 

“But what can we do?” Jack asked. 

“The faculty won't listen to us,” Dick 
stated despondently. 

“How do you know that?” queried the 
teacher. 

“I don’t know,” was the meek reply. 
“But I don’t think they would.” 

“Why not try and see what happens? 
You can’t go wrong doing that, can you?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Okay,” replied Dick, uncertainly. 

“Sure. Let's try.” 

“Maybe we could write a letter,” Nel- 
son suggested timidly and somewhat 
doubtfully. 

“Yeah! That's what we should do,” 
stated Robert. 

“But maybe they won't read it,” Dick 
suggested. 

“How do you know what will happen? 
We haven't tried yet,” the teacher en- 
couraged. 

“Yeah, that’s right.” 

“Let's try it.” 

In encouraging this attempt, the teach- 
er had certain ideas in mind. Foremost of 
these was an attempt to achieve some de- 
gree of order. Of equal importance were 
the possibilities in the suggested activity 
for functional learning. It would be pos- 
sible for the children to have the actual 
experience of seeing what was being said 
as the teacher recorded the comments, and 
to read and reread that material. It would 


also be possible to develop sequential pre- 
sentation of ideas; to encourage good sen- 
tence structure, to extend oral language 
abilities in a functional situation, to elabo- 
rate the concept of democracy based on 
right of appeal, and so on. Once general 
agreement to make the attempt was 
reached, the teacher became recorder, or 
secretary, using the blackboard for his 
writing, and recording comments verbatim. 

“What do you think we should say?” 
began the teacher. 

“That it’s not fair,” commented Dick. 

“We should say something about dis- 
liking not voting for the editor,” came 
from Carl. 

“And we should say it’s not fair,” Dick 
insisted. 

“Maybe we could say something about 
wanting to vote.” 

“Is that all we should say?” asked the 
teacher, when no new ideas were forth- 
coming. “Have we said anything about 
how we came to our decisions?” 

“We could say something about the 
Senior Room was talking about the news- 
paper.” 

“And... and... and we could say 
that we think the highest group should 
have the editor,” stuttered Nelson, very 
excited to add a comment. 

At this point, Jack suggested that we 
had enough for a letter. However, his 
statement was ignored when the teacher 
asked, “Have we said anything yet about 
who should be the possible choices for the 
editor?” 

“No!” said Barry. “We should say that 
George and Louise and Mary should be the 
editor.” 

“Do we want all of them as editor? Or 
do we want only one of them?” asked the 
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teacher. 

“Just one,” replied Barry with a grin, 
his tone suggesting that the teacher's 
question was just something short of 
stupidity. 

“Not all of them,” commented Joe. 

“They're the ones to vote for,” inter- 
jected Barry, to clarify his meaning. 

“Well, then, maybe someone has a 
suggestion about how to get started on the 
letter.” 

“We should say it’s not fair,” Dick 
insisted again. 

“Yes, I suppose we should; but what 
should come first in a letter?” 

“Well, first we have to say ‘Dear Mrs. 
Johnson,” Carl exclaimed with absolute 
certainty, directing the letter to the school 
supervisor. 

“No, we can’t say that. We're not talk- 
ing to her. We're talking to the whole 
faculty,” corrected Robert. 

“So we can say, ‘Dear Faculty’!” Carl 
continued, accepting the correction with 
aplomb. 

“Is that okay with everyone? Let’s put 
it down then. What should come next after 
what we have here?” 

“That we say it’s not fair.” 

“Can anyone find anything up here 
that could come before that?” asked the 
teacher. Eager children read and reread the 
comments written on the board to find 
something. 

“No! There’s nothing there.” 

“Yes there is. We should say some- 
thing about talking about the newspaper,” 
said Robert, eagerly skimming the notes 
on the board. 

“Did that happen first?” 

A general nodding of heads indicated 
the point had been put across. 


“Well, who can give me a good sen- 
tence which tells about that?” 

“We were talking about the news- 
paper,” came quickly fom Carl as he 
wiggled ecstatically in his seat. 

“That's a good sentence Carl. But does 
it say everything we want to say? For in- 
stance, what do you mean by ‘we’?” 

“The Senior Room!” he replied. 

“Why do you think we should say that 
instead of ‘we’?” 

“Well, it tells who was doing the talk- 
ing.” 

“Fine. What else should be said? Do 
you think we should say when we were 
talking?” 

“No, you know that,” replied Barry. 

“Yes, I know it. But does the rest of 
the faculty?” 

“You could tell them.” 

“I could, but I thought we were writ- 
ing as a group to the faculty. Do you want 
me as one of you or as a faculty member?” 

“As one of us,” several pupils answered 
as one. 

“Well then, what could we say?” 

“Let's say, ‘this morning . . .’,” started 
Dick. 

. . the Senior Room was talking 
about the newspaper,” finished Robert. 

“That's fine. It seems to get us off to 
a good start. What do you think should 
come next?” 

The completed version of the letter is 
given below. It should be stated that the 
remainder of the letter embodies the ideas 
originally suggested by the group, but 
amplified through discussions similar to 
those above. 

Dear Faculty: 

This morning the Senior Room was 


talking about the newspaper. We were 
talking about the editor and how he is 
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going to be elected. 

We think that the editor should be 
from the top D.R.A. group,* which in- 
cludes George, Louise, and Mary; but it's 
not fair for the Advanced Room to vote 
alone for the editor. Since the editor is in 
charge of the newspaper for the whole 
school, everybody should have an opportu- 
nity to vote for the editor. 

We hope you agree with us. 

Sincerely, 


Teacher guidance 

In effect, when the group was pre- 
sented with the faculty decisions, it reacted 
as though struck by a bombshell. The chil- 
dren's comments at first came with no re- 
gard for order or thought. The members 
of the group acted like a mob spurred on 
by emotions, aping their seniors as exactly 
as was consistent with their degree of 
maturity. The group reacted to being de- 
prived “of an opportunity to vote for the 
editor.” 

Naturally enough, at the age of twelve, 
the chairman was unable to cope with the 
situation and the clinician stepped in to 
assist in establishing order. With quiet, 
came a degree of calmness. Throughout 
the “controlled” discussion—controlled in 
the sense of keeping order and in guiding 
learnings—which followed, the clinician 
and his assistant played the parts of mem- 
bers of the group. The class, however, was 
made aware of the fact that the teachers 
were also members of The Faculty. The 
class was led to see that the teachers could 
act their dual parts of class members and 
members of the faculty because in each of 
the two situations the emphasis was differ- 
ent. In this case, each individual was 
made to feel that he had as much right to 


*The reference is to grouping for directed 
reading activities. 


express himself as the teacher; but, it was 
also clear that the teacher held final 
authority for the conduct of the classroom. 


Faculty reaction 

During the scheduled faculty meeting 
that afternoon, the letter, which had been 
delivered to Mrs. Johnson, the laboratory 
supervisor, was read to the faculty and 
proved as much of a shock to that group as 
had the earlier information been to the 
Senior Room. 

Discussion of the letter brought con- 
currence with the idea of having been un- 
fair. It was decided to present the sug- 
gestions made by the Senior Room to the 
school for action. A letter to that effect 
was sent to the president of the room and 
read as follows: 


I received your letter to the members 
of the faculty at our meeting this after- 
noon. We agree that all pupils in the school 
should take part in the final selection of 
the person to be editor-in-chief of the Star. 
We want to thank you for pointing out to 
us that we had made a decision which cer- 
tainly was not fair to most of the members 
of the school. We want to tell you, too, 
that we feel very proud of the sensible, 
polite way in which you let us know your 
feelings about the election. 

You will have an opportunity to vote 
before an editor-in-chief is chosen. We 
have some other suggestions to make about 
the staff as a result of our discussion this 
afternoon. I shall give you these later to- 
day. At that time, will you see that the 
suggestions are considered and that I know 
how you feel about them? 

Sincerely, 


Faculty acceptance of the suggestions 
brought about a further complication. It 
was now necessary to make explanations 
to the members of the Advanced Room 
that, because of the faculty’s error, their 
choice for editor was premature and that 
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their nominees for the position would have 
to be voted upon by the whole school. The 
group willingly accepted this suggestion 
and final selection of the editor was re- 
ferred to the school body. 


Learnings ina functional situation 

The situation as described here permits 
children, it is believed, to mature with de- 
sirable attitudes toward authority. The 
practices are also consistent with the belief 
that democratic rights and responsibilities 
given to children should be administered 
in small doses. This kind of experience, 
treated seriously, and using the methods of 
an exeprience approach, can, and did, have 
within it numerous opportunities for ad- 
ditional learning in functional situations. 

Immediate ones center about group 
processes, parliamentary procedures, and 
directed action toward solving a problem. 
Naturally, this writer does not suggest that 
the above labels for experiences were to be 
had immediately. But it is obvious that a 
start in the development of those concepts 
had been made. It is also obvious that such 
learnings were being built on previously 
laid foundations. No attempt at mastery 
was made here but definite steps were 
taken to inculcate orderly ways of attack- 
ing problems. Emphasis and re-emphasis 
in functional situations leads to eventual 
mastery. 

In the writing and reading situations, 
the teacher was attempting to develop cer- 
tain skills: organization of material pre- 
sented, sequential development of the 
letter, differences between exact and vague 
terms, discrimination between fact and 
opinion, encouragement of good sentence 


structure, clarity of meaning through 
proper structuring of thoughts in sentence 
form, and form of address in letters. 

The composition of the body of the 
letter gave further opportunity to elaborate 
on these skills, as well as to differentiate 
between suggesting and demanding, and 
between reasonable and emotional action. 
Further elaboration of letter format, use of 
such terms as “sincerely” in closing, and, of 
course, paragraphing for expression of 
units of thought, were also touched on. 

Opportunity for oral language devel- 
opment in situtations such as this can be 
seen in the fact that members of the group 
spoke before the group, were required to 
think about what could be said, were 
forced to concentrate attention on logical 
continuity, and express their thoughts with 
clarity and exactness. 

Of importance in teaching children to 
read are the purposeful rereading done, the 
clarification of concepts embodied in the 
letter, and the attempts to develop vocabu- 
lary in a meaningful situation. 


Uppermost in this experience were the 
opportunities for development of a con- 
cept of democracy. It can be seen that the 
teacher guided the group in learning that 
“authority” feels it permissible and de- 
sirable to state one’s position; that a mi- 
nority can have a justifiable opinion; that 
a majority, as well as those in authority, is 
not necessarily right; that objecting should 
be superseded by constructive action; that 
the right to appeal is open to every man or 
group; and that rational action achieves 
where emotional reaction and inaction 
could be destructive. 





All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players. 

William Shakespeare’s rather cynical 
commentary may very well fit our highly 
fissionable adult world, where man seems 
to be at the mercy of vast impersonal 
forces. The child's world is a stage, too, but 
not in the Elizabeth sense. That is, child- 
hood is a time of playing and acting; at this 
period they occur almost as spontaneously 
as breathing and one would just as little 
think of depriving a child of one as the 
another. In the days of child labor, so- 
ciety’s horror of such deprivation was ex- 
pressed regularly in literature by many 
voices of conscience, among them Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Sarah N. Cleg- 
horn, and Margaret Widdemer. Education, 
at least in America, recognizes the need for 
play as basic to child life. With this under- 
standing teachers have attempted to chan- 
nel the urge of children for make-believe 
in the direction of worthwhile educational 
goals. One such channel is creative dra- 
matics. 

Creative dramatics is a legitimate class- 
room activity that can give pleasure to 
teachers as well as pupils. Like other new 
teaching devices it is awesome to the begin- 
ning teacher and easily mastered once un- 
dertaken. It requires no special histrionic 
endowment on the part of teacher or pupil, 
although it does nourish such talent when 
it exists. 

The values of creative dramatics 


Entertainment is only one of many 
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benefits to be got from creative dramatics. 
There are also social and intellectual 
values. As a group activity it makes the 
child think out the solutions of problems 
with his fellows and subjects him to a 
healthy give and take of ideas and criti- 
cisms. In addition, it answers the child’s 
deep need for understanding and control- 
ling his environment and for trying and 
testing his future roles in adult society. 
This natural desire explains much of the 
play behavior seen on any playground or 
sidewalk, where Hopalong Cassidy, Nurse 
Nancy, and Frank the Fireman hold sway. 
Creative dramatics also provides opportu- 
nity and practice in acquiring skill in 
bodily and social poise, verbal expression, 
imagination, and interpretation and under- 
standing of human personality. 

In that classroom where it is misinter- 
preted by pupils as a diversion from serious 
learning and as a lesser-evil way of killing 
time, creative dramatics is of no valde 
whatsoever. 


Choosing materials 

More than any other guides, experi- 
ence and trial-and-error enable the teacher 
to provide his classes with suitable creative 
dramatics activities. The children’s age, 
emotional and mental maturity, sex, cul- 
tural tastes, and preconceived notions 
about play-acting will all influence his se- 
lection. So it is that a game that pleases 
first graders must be made more complex 


Mr. Pierson is a resident of Glen Oaks, New 
York 
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for fifth graders. About sex differences one 
learns that girls generally give themselves 
more easily to dramatic activities, possibly 
for the same reasons that lead them to be 
more tractable pupils in other school ac- 
tivities; how unfortunate it is that many 
males in our culture acquire emotional 
blocks at an early age against all things 
that may be labeled effeminate; in order to 
overcome masculine bias the teacher must 
utilize vigorous, manly materials drawn 
from the worlds of the cowboy, baseball 
player, forest ranger, and construction 
worker. He also observes that children who 
are members of ethnic minorities enjoy 
with special gusto subject matter that 
comes from their own groups’ folklore and 
that reflects positive and admirable hu- 
man traits. It should also be added that 
both the content and form of creative dra- 
matics materials must be in some measure 
congenial to the teacher’s tastes; there is 
no substitute for the enthusiasm that be- 
gets enthusiasm. 


Rhythms 

Whenever a child extemporizes a role 
in action or words, he is engaging in some 
form of creative dramatics. This role may 
be enacted as part of any of a variety of 
activities, rhythms, pantomime, mono- 
logue, dialogue, story dramatization, pup- 
petry, shadow play, or sociodrama. Of 
these, rhythms are about the most elemen- 
tary and rudimentary. Kindergarten and 
primary instructors are well versed in 
rhythms, which occupy a rooted position in 
the curriculum of early childhood. Un- 
fortunately, rhythms are generally neither 
developed beyond the earliest school years 
nor fully exploited for their dramatic 
worth. 


In the primary rhythms the children 
hop, walk, skip, run, jump, and gallop to 
music as the teacher directs. A more crea- 
tive and individualized kind of rhythms 
encourages pupils to move their bodies in 
ways suggested to them by the music; this 
is similar to choreography of the modern 
dance. Music that is strong in mood or 
rhythmic and energetic in nature is best as 
a starter. At first, the teacher will have to 
take the initiative, suggesting moving ob- 
jects, frogs, horses, falling leaves, etc. Soon 
the children create their own roles. As in 
all creative dramatics, activity in groups 
helps to overcome inhibitions. Once they 
get into the swing of it, children become 
very eager to offer their own individual 
interpretations for the enjoyment of the 
class. Pairs and small groups gather to- 
gether to plan an interpreation. Occasion- 
ally, this turns into a game in which the 
group tries to guess whom or what the 
performers are portraying, birds flying, 
smoke going up a chimney, or shoemakers 
hammering, for example. Although the 
teacher will want to develop his own col- 
lection of suitable music, there are albums 
of recorded rhythms on the market that 
contain excellent selections from the clas- 
sics with suggested interpretations. 


Pantomime 

Children who have become well versed 
in rhythms are capable of smooth transi- 
tion to more highly evolved types of pan- 
tomime, such as games, exercises, narra- 
tives, and song improvisations. It has al- 
ready been mentioned that young children 
enjoy adult roles: playing house, store, 
make-believe travels, and manual occupa- 
tions; these large-muscle activities help 
establish generalized body controls. The 
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youngest groups also enjoy miming ani- 
mals and people in play songs. One such 
song describes how some little ducks take a 
walk, pull out a worm, and say, “Quack, 
quack.” The variety of waddlings, worm 
tussles, and sounds may easily be im- 
agined. Older grades like to work in com- 
mittees that plan and present pantomime 
sketches of sales persons and customers in 
many kinds of shops. Dozens of exercises 
stressing action and mood can be suggested 
by the teacher or made up by the pupils 
themselves: threading a needle, writing a 
letter, peeling onions, coming home with a 
bad report card, and tasting various foods 
are only a few of these exercises. In this 
connection, Isabel B. Burger's Creative 
Play Acting’ and Creative Dramatics in the 
Home, School, and Community,’ by Ruth 
Lease and Geraldine Siks, are both excel- 
lent sources. 

Short narratives with several changes 
of mood give pupils individual and group 
practice in expressing thoughts and feel- 
ings by means of bodily and facial gestures. 
In one such narrative, the members of the 
group pantomime themselves in a class- 
room where an important test is about to 
begin. The “teacher” goes to the board and 
writes, to the dismay of the “class,” ques- 
tions that are much too diffiuclt to answer. 
Then she stops, erases what she has writ- 
ten, and announces she has made an error. 
She then puts up new problems which can 
be solved quite readily. The range of 
mimed emotion covers anticipation, frus- 
tration, puzzlement, and relief. News- 





Isabel B. Burger. Crenive Play Acting, Barnes, 
N. Y., 1950. 


*Ruth Lease and Geraldine Siks. Creative Dra- 
matics in the Home, School and Community, 
Harper, N. Y., 1952. 


paper stories may also be used as a source 
of such narratives. 

Some games that combine pantomime 
and frolic are Bird, Beast, and Fish; Cate- 
gories; and that old familiar, charades. 
Younger children play the first by individ- 
ual mimicry of animals whose identity is 
guessed by the class. Older groups can be 
organized into two similarly numbered 
opposing teams. The teacher or a pupil 
leader calls opposite numbers and whispers 
in their ears the name of an animal. The 
opponents go back to their respective 
teams and pantomime the animal while 
each team tries to guess the animal's name 
before the other team does. The team with 
the greater number of first guesses wins. 
The great variety of ways of playing 
charades are familiar to most, especially 
since the advent of television, and may be 
adapted to the needs and maturity of the 
group. The less mature prefer to act out the 
general idea or, in the case of film titles, 
notable scenes. Pantomiming syllables or 
root words and lengthy sayings is for the 
more advanced. Categories is suited to this 
latter group, although it is not as involved 
as its description may suggest. Opposing 
sides are formed and each decides on a 
“category” to tell its adversary group. In 
this case, a category is simply an area of 
human endeavor, such as medicine, base- 
ball, or housekeeping. The opposition that 
receives the category must secretly choose 
a subdivision of the field and act it out for 
the giver of the main category to guess at. 
For example, if team A gives team B the 
category of medicine, B may decide to 
pantomime a subdivision of medicine, 
namely, surgery. After A guesses cor- 
rectly, usually because of familiarity 
with the category as well as through obser- 
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vation of the pantomime, A then receives 
in turn a category from B. The categories 
may be tossed back and forth in this way 
for several rounds. 

Folk songs and ballads lend themselves 
easily to improvisation because of their 
narrative qualities. While the song is 
played on record, sung, or even spoken, in- 
dividuals who have been assigned parts, or 
the entire group en masse, interpret the 
action. Sweet Betsy from Pike (minus the 
ribald stanzas) huffs and puffs her way 
across the big mountains accompanied by 
her lover, Ike, and two yokes of oxen, a 
large “yaller” dog, a tall Shanghai rooster, 
and one spotted hog, all of which provide 
a wealth of pantomime in their tuggings, 
struttings, dashings, and heavings. “The 
Erie Canal” and “The Blue Tail Fly” also 
lend themselves handsomely to this ac- 
tivity. The Lomax, Sandburg, Boni, and 
Kolb collections are a few of the many 
rich deposits of folksong that can be made 
to yield the raw materials of creative dra- 
matics. Narrative poetry like Browning’s 
“Pied Piper” and recorded tales like “Molly 
Whuppy” can also be used for pantomime 
and for the next step in the evolution of 
creative play-acting, spoken dramatics. 


Monologue and dialogue 

In the activities discussed thus far, the 
emphasis is on action, movement, and ges- 
ture, not on words. Yet the teacher finds 
that many of the rhythms and pantomimes 
have been accompanied by speech as well 
as noises. First graders just do not play 
house without verbalizing; players of Bird, 


Beast, and Fish often cannot resist making 
animal noises. In the middle grades and 
higher, however, the teacher can introduce 
conscious monologue and dialogue exer- 


cises. One point of departure is the voicing 
of everyday expressions like come in or 
hello in such ways as to show anger, bore- 
dom, excitement, or fear; there is no 
simpler illustration of how speech can con- 
vey emotion. The exercises and situations 
used for pantomime may now be verba- 
lized as monologues or group conversa- 
tions. In this connection sales person- 
customer situations are useful, not only 
because they are familiar, but also because 
they can give children a real understanding 
of the motives and techniques involved and 
employed in this important area of human 
affairs. 

There are a number of monologue 
games that can be played in the classroom. 
In one of these games the player makes be- 
lieve he is answering a knock at the door 
and from his reaction to the imaginary 
visitor, the class tries to guess who has 
knocked, a salesman, a policeman, a close 
friend, a beggar, or whatever. Young peo- 
ple gradually learn that more fun may be 
had from watching fine improvising than 
from calling out the right answer before 
anyone else. If guessing mistakenly be- 
comes the more important object of the 
game, the title of each improvisation can 
very well be announced beforehand, there- 
by returning the emphasis to dramatics. 

A real challenge to the imagination 
exists in a dialogue exercise for groups. 
Volunteers or selected players, about four 
in number, are instructed to imagine them- 
selves as a group of friends who are going 
to have a spontaneous conversation 
prompted by a statement that will be made 
to them by another friend, a player who 
will be briefed by the teacher. Almost any 
statement that is provocative may be used, 
such as: “They've squealed on us!” The 
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group, of course, must improvise from this 
point on. Players learn that it is wonderful 
for the ego to be able to dominate such a 
conversation but a sign of even greater 
skill is the facility to draw weaker ad 
libbers into the discussion by means of 
questions asked in character. The situation 
can be varied by assigning roles other than 
those of a group of friends, e.g., a sea cap- 
tain and his crew, a family, some burglars, 
a team in a locker room. 


Story dramatization 

With practice pupils obtain greater 
satisfaction from monologue and dialogue 
situations by molding story plots that end 
with some kind of climax and outcome that 
affords a sense of completion. This feeling 
of fulfillment is also present in work with 
short stories. Dramatizing a story draws 
upon all of the verbal and action skills 
used in the more elementary forms of crea- 
tive dramatics; it requires additionally a 
smore consistent and prolonged living 
through of roles and more attention to the 
\details of staging and scene conception. 


Because many stories are by their very 
nature incapable of dramatization, the 
teacher will have to choose materials, and 
train his class to choose, very carefully. 
For one thing, the action of a story must be 
amenable to the creation of dialogue. 
Words in conversation cannot be stimu- 
lated by a naturalistic account of the life of 
a hawk although they can by an animal 
fable. Again, the story of a jet pilot who 
experiences the thrill of bursting through 
the sound barrier makes interesting read- 
ing but also almost insuperable difficulty 
for a young role player; the story lacks 
characters who talk to one another. It is 
also wise to avoid writing that depends 
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largely for its point or effect upon descrip- 
tion or stylistic virtuosity and plays on 
words. 

Knowing what to avoid, however, is 
not enough; the teacher -must know what 
to look for. To do so, he must ask himself 
this vital question: Does this story have 
conflict? This is a very practical considera- 
tion. Modern education has abandoned the 
lecture method of teaching because it feels 
that the necessity of having to respond to 
questions makes students take a more ac- 
tive part in coming to grips with subject 
matter; this necessity is lacking in the lec- 
ture. In the same way the necessity of re- 
sponding to crises enables a player to create 
a role. Many teachers fail in their well- 
intentioned attempts to enliven social 
studies with dramatics because they are not 
aware of this principle. A pupil Samuel 
Morse taps out the historic words while a 
pupil state governor dutifully and listlessly 
“makes like” he is impressed with the in- 
vention. This is not dramatization. When 
the teacher says, “Look here, Mister Morse; 
just imagine yourself trying to convince a 
group of skeptics that words can be sent 
over wires. And you, you, and you... 
try your best to prove to Morse that what 
he proposes is simply impossible,” then not 
only is creative dramatics able to take 
place, but interest in and understanding of 
social studies is refreshed. 

For children, that conflict is best which 
gives rise to large movement and simple 
action. Drawing room repartee, involved 
parliamentary debate, and deep mental 
conflict are patently better for adult crea- 
tive dramatics. Once the teacher knows 
what to seek, he can sift through almost 
any anthology of children’s stories very 
efficiently. One very useful collection is 
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F. H. Lee’s Folk Tales of All Nations,’ 
which holds over 300 tales that represent 
a large variety of national cultures and folk 
experiences. The current interest in un- 
earthing regional folklore is a boon to 
creative dramatics. 

Classes often like to have the right to 
choose one of a few stories offered by the 
teacher; here is an opportunity for en- 
couraging the development of critical liter- 
ary taste. After the story is decided upon, 
smaller parts are then selected from it for 
piecemeal improvising, the objective being 
the playing out of complete scenes. Pupils 
are helped to visualize scenes by having 
to decide what happens first or next, where 
it happens, and to whom it happens. When 
the scene is clearly defined, the characters 
are listed and parts distributed. The players 
get together for a short “buzz” session for 
rough planning; after this they act out the 
scene, trying their best to stay in character 
and to keep the story moving without any 
dead pauses, giggling, or other self-con- 
scious diversions. This process is repeated 
for each scene. If enough interest has been 
generated, the entire story may then be en- 
acted by running through all of the scenes 
without interruption. If the results are satis- 
factory, the children may wish to perform 
for another class. Because there are no 
fixed and memorized lines, something new 
comes out of each performance. 

As many pupils as possible should have 
the opportunity to improvise the several 
parts. Although it is good to have volun- 
teers, the teacher may frequently have to 
assign parts somewhat arbitrarily in order 
to encourage the more shy members of the 
class. In large classes two or more sets of 


'F. H. Lee. Folktales of All Nations, Tudor, 
N. Y., 1930. 


players can prepare and act out the same 
or sequential scenes; groups used to com- 
mittee work pick up the mechanics of this 
quickly. The “buzz” sessions are held si- 
multaneously and the acting takes place 
in sequence while groups take turns as 
actors and audience. If there are not e- 
nough parts to go around, additional char- 
acters may be added to the story without 
any harm. 


Because the performance must go on 
in a work space, usually the front of the 
classroom when the seats cannot be moved, 
attention must be given to staging. The 
children must become aware of the econ- 
omies and strategies of entrances and 
exits, groupings, and movement. In so 
doing, the youthful actors learn to keep 
their actions in maximum view, to avoid 
blocking off or diverting attention from 
speakers, and to project their voices to the 
audience. They can also be encouraged to 
improvise stage properties from desks and 
chairs and even to draw scenery on the 
blackboard. While makeup and costume 
are not essential to creative dramatics, 
some enterprising groups do startling 
things with scarves, sweaters, coats, jackets, 
gym suits, and home economics aprons. In 
one class a youngster brought in a most 
laughable beard made of string and strips 
of black construction paper for use in 
dramatizing the Scottish ballad, “Get Up 
and Bar the Door.” 


Puppetry, shadowgraph, and sociodrama 
If a class is interested in exploring crea 
tive dramatics more deeply and conditions 
permit, their teacher may wish to introduce 
them to marionettes, puppets, shadow fig 
ures, and possibly sociodrama. Hand puj 
pets may be made by even the youngest 
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children from socks, bags, or vegetables. 
Marionettes need be no more complicated 
than cutouts dangling from strings. 
Shadow figures may be made by hands 
held up between light source and black- 
board, by backlighted cutouts, or by pupils’ 
shadows thrown onto a sheet. All of these 
techniques help overcome acting inhibi- 
tions by virtue of anonymity. 

Sociodrama, sometimes called role- 
playing, is a new technique borrowed from 
the field of psychotherapy. It may be de- 
fined as the acting out of personal problem 
situations by those affected in order to give 
such persons insight into the human rela- 
tionships involved. Professional workshops 
of teachers and social workers have used 
sociodrama for this purpose and it was re- 
ported recently that one mental institution 
has experimented with the practice of 
having parents act out the roles of their 
children, about to be released, even to the 
point of playing with toys. 

Teachers have used sociodrama to give 
pupils an opportunity to explore peer and 
tamily relationships because these are of 
great concern at school age. One procedure 
elicits problem situations from the class 
with questions like: 

What situations annoy you in school or 
at home? 


When do you find yourself annoying 
someone else? 


What situations are you unable to dea! 
with adequately? 
Children who have had difficulties, for ex- 
ample, in making friends in a new group, 
in sharing clothing with a brother or a 
sister, or in introducing parents to teachers 
may be enabled to learn how to handle 
themselves in social situations and to un- 
derstand what motivates the apparently 
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hostile behavior of others. 

In using sociodrama the educator must 
proceed with caution. He must be wary of 
infringing upon the legitimate domains of 
the psychiatrist, the physician, or family 
consultant. He must take into account the 
fact that some parents may not wish their 
children to air family problems in class, 
even if such problems are of little depth. 
He must also suffer no illusion that insight 
alone can change a child’s attitudes, let 
alone behavior; adults themselves often 
understand their own and others’ motiva- 
tions and still are unable consciously to 
alter their own personalities. Sociodrama, 
despite the best of intentions, is definitely 
not a cure for the ills of children or of so- 
ciety when it is utilized in the classroom. 
Evaluation and timing in 
creative dramatics 

Constructive criticism is an important 
factor in the refinement and improvement 
of a skill. This can be achieved in creative 
dramatics if the class is trained to evaluate 
each performance and improvisation, be it 
in a pantomime or a spoken activity. What 
did you like about the way Susan acted 
Cinderella? What could she have done to 
make it even better? Phrased this way, the 
evaluation recognizes even the minimum 
achievement and helps to avoid hurt feel- 
ings and destructive criticism, which is al- 
ways a temptation. At first, pupils may be 
able to point out only that “Susan was very 
good” or that “Arthur made me laugh.” 
With practice and as a result of listening 
to the teacher’s more articulate expressions, 
student comments will approximate: 
“When she lost her movie money Marjorie 
showed cleverly how disappointed she was 
by means of her facial expression and her 
dejected way of walking.” 
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The length of class time the teacher 
devotes to creative dramatics should vary 
with the enthusiasm of the pupils. Many 
children like to refine, vary, and repeat 
elements they have used successfully. The 
moment any activity begins to drag, it is 
best to proceed to another item or even to 
another subject in the curriculum. One 
may prefer to stop while interest is running 
high in order to leave appetites whetted for 
the next session. Of course, this does not 
mean calling the proceedings to a halt be- 
fore all groups have performed what they 
have planned. Some classes or individuals, 
although anxious to act, are unable to ac- 
commodate themselves to the discipline of 
pantomime for any length of time and be- 
come impatient to move on more quickly 
to spoken dramatics. Since it is not the 
teacher’s intention to train professionals, 
it would seem prudent to progress to forms 
the children want. There is no reason why 
the class cannot “regress’ to pantomime at 
a later time. The evolution of creative dra- 


The American Legion Auxiliary announces 
its 1954-55 contest for teachers, entitled “Why 
I Teach.” 


The purpose of the contest is to encourage 
eligible young men and women to emer the 
teaching profession. 


A contestant must have completed five years 
of teaching by June 1, 1955. The essays must be 
of not less than 250, and not more than 300, 
words. 


There will be divisional awards of a $50 
United States savings bond to the contestant 


matics is more like a meandering stream 
than a Roman viaduct. 


Conclusion 

Creative dramatics provides a great 
variety of techniques of differing com- 
plexity that may be used throughout the 
grades to achieve sound educational ob- 
jectives by exploiting the natural enthusi- 
asm of children for playing and acting. 
Classroom activity may take the form of 
rhythms, games, pantomimes, monologues, 
dialogues, dramatizations, puppetry, and 
socio-drama. The materials used with any 
given class will depend on both the capa- 
cities and interests of the children and on 
the difficulty of the technique. Sociodrama 
should be employed with caution. Creative 
dramatics skills may be improved by pupil 
evaluation as well as practice. The timing 
of activities is an important consideration. 
With practice, too, the teacher of creative 
dramatics achieves greater skill and learns 
that plunging into the new is still an in- 
vigorating experience. 


having the winning entry in each of the five 
divisions. A national award of a $250 United 
States savings bond will go to the one of the 
five divisional winning contestants. 


Mrs. J. Pat Kelly of Birmingham, Alabama, 
National Security Chairman of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, has announced that the date 
of the contest is from December 1, 1954 to mid- 
night of June 1, 1955. 


All entries are to be sent to the national 
headquarters of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, 
Indiana. 





Mary E. CoBER 


Assembly Programs Can Be Fun! 


Putting on an assembly program is 
part of the life of most elementary 
teachers. 

An assembly should be an educational 
experience for all the children in the room. 
Too often we think only of the entertain- 
ing aspects of a program and choose the 
more able children to perform while the 
others are used as stage hands or sit on 
the sidelines. 

It is well to build a program around a 
theme. Special days offer one of the best 
ways to begin. Almost every month has 
something to recommend it, whether it be 
Fire Prevention Week or St. Patrick's Day. 
Next we try to find something in which 
all the children can take part. It may be a 
circus parade or a song but each must have 
his chance to perform. 

The program doesn't have to be a play 
in order to be worth while. All it needs is 
continuity. One year while teaching eighth 
grade English, we were asked to do an as- 
sembly. Since we had been doing a unit on 
folklore, we decided to build our program 
around this. Each child worked with the 
type of folklore which he had enjoyed 
most. The group decided that it would be 
effective to have some large pictures of 
famous folk heroes as a background for the 
program. With the help of the art teacher, 
they made large pictures which were 
fastened to the back drapes and could be 
seen over the entire auditorium. The music 
teacher helped with the folk songs used by 
the groups. Everyone had a part and some 
of the folklore of our country became part 
of them. 


Another time, in fifth grade, we were 
studying about New Orleans. The children 
enjoyed the stories of the Mardi Gras so 
much that one little girl wrote a song with 
words about it. That was the day we were 
asked to do an assembly and so we put on 
a Mardi Gras. We “sent” two children 
from the room to visit New Orleans during 
the Mardi Gras which the rest of the room 
staged. The most exciting part of the Pro- 
gram was the parade. Every child was in it 
and each had made his own costume. 
Using cardboard boxes for the basis of the 
large “Heads” they wore, they had made 
them into elephants, dragons, clowns, etc., 
with the help of a little papier-maché, 
colored cellophane, ribbon, construction 
paper, and odds and ends. The gaudiest, 
most interesting head belonged to the little 
boy who read at the second grade level and 
never took part in the class if he could 
avoid it. From that time on he was a co- 
operative member of our class—and a 
happy one. 

This year our assembly was about Hal- 
loween. The final scene had the entire 
room doing choral reading. In preparing 
for it the children learned poetry that they 
will remember for a long time whenever 
Halloween rolls around. They have also 
found that poetry is fun. 

The feeling of togetherness that an as- 
sembly program generates can color the 
experiences of a whole year if we remem- 
ber that the program is for the children 
and by the children. Parents and teachers 
will have a good time, too. 

Mrs. Cober teaches fifth grade in the Jennie F. 
Snapp Junior High School, Endicott, New York. 





WALTER B. BARBF 


For Children Who Have Reading Problems 


A Community Joins Forces to Help 
Its Children Read Better 


Gregg is a boy about eleven, in the 
fifth grade, who is having trouble with 
reading. The reading specialist was talking 
to him and it was very obvious that to 
Gregg there were far more important 
things than school. After talking awhile, 
the reading specialist said, “Gregg, tell me 
truthfully, do you like reading?” Gregg 
hesitated, probably thinking that he should 
give the usual “yes” answer which was 
surely expected. Finally, however, he 
blurted out the type of answer that can 
come only from the heart of a child, “You 
know something, if I knew how to read I'd 
like it.” And to this bit of a child's belief 
could be added—‘“and who wouldn't?” 

In many places Gregg would never 
have had the opportunity to find out that 
reading is fun, for he might never have 
learned to read. In Chattanooga, however, 
because of a unique project undertaken by 
a young women’s organization, the city and 
county school systems, and the local uni- 
versity, Gregg now knows how to read. 

The interest in doing something about 
helping children with reading problems 
has been present in Chattanooga for a long 
time. This interest was clearly demon- 
strated when the university offered a read- 
ing workshop. Expecting only a small reg- 
istration, many changes had to be made 
when over 500 teachers showed up. 

Teachers were not the only ones who 
were aware of the reading problem. The 
optometrists and oculists decided that it 


was time someone did something for all of 
the children they were examining who had 
reading problems but no visual difficulties. 
Day after day they were hearing the same 
story from parents, “Johnny is having 
trouble learning to read and I know he 
needs glasses.” In only a very small num- 
ber of the cases was this true. 

Since there was no one to whom chil- 
dren with reading difficulties could be re- 
ferred, the need to establish some type of 
reading center was very clear. The dif- 
ficulty of having some group sponsor such 
a service was overcome when the Junior 
League of Chattanooga undertook this as 
their major project. 

After the reading center had been in 
operation on a limited basis for two years, 
a reading specialist was brought to Chatta- 
nooga to examine the operation of the 
center and to make recommendations for 
the future course of action. Among the 
recommendations which were made was 
expansion of the services offered, support 
from the city and county school systems, 
and operation by the university. Because 
there was such a need for helping the poor 
readers in the public schools, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the center had been so clear- 
ly demonstrated, it was decided to follow 
the recommendations. 

The University of Chattanooga hired a 
reading specialist to direct the center and 
to teach a limited number of courses in 
reading. The Chattanooga and Hamilton 
County Boards of Education each ap- 


Mr. Barbe is director of the Junior League Read- 
ing Center, University of Chattanooga. 
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pointed one full-time teacher as their rep- 
resentative at the center. The Junior Lea- 
gue agreed to continue financial support of 
the center and to supply volunteer workers. 
With these four groups actively partici- 
pating in the program, it truly became a 
community project. 

With a director devoting full-time to 
the Center, and two teachers doing remed- 
ial work, plus volunteer Junior League 
workers, the Center is now in a position to 
provide service to the entire area for in- 
dividuals of all ages who want to become 
better readers. 

Children are referred to the Center by 
their teachers. There is no charge for any 
of the Center's services to children from 
the city and county schools. 

To understand the operation of the 
Center, let's follow a child as he goes 
through the diagnostic testing program. 
Jimmy is in the sixth grade and is having 
trouble with every subject in which there 
is any reading. His teacher can not under- 
stand why Jimmy isn’t reading better, so 
she refers him to the Reading Center. Soon 
after she sends a referral card to the Cen- 
ter, Jimmy is given an appointment. Be- 
fore he comes to the Center the teacher 
sends a home information and school in- 
formation blank which she and Jimmy's 
parents have completed. 

Jimmy comes to the Center prepared 
to spend either an entire day or two half- 
days. Because some of the county schools 
are so far from the Center, it is sometimes 
more convenient to spend one entire day. 
If Jimmy’s parents can not bring him, a 
Junior League volunteer driver brings him 
to the Center and takes him home at the 
end of the day. 

Upon arrival at the Center, Jimmy be- 


gins an extensive diagnostic program. His 
vision is checked on the Orthe-Rater and 
if he does not have normal vision a recom- 
mendation is made to his parents that he 
be taken to an eye specialist. His hearing is 
checked on an audiometer and any speech 
difficulties are noted. If necessary, he is re- 
ferred to the Speech and Hearing Clinic. 

Jimmy is then given the Durrell Anal- 
ysis of Reading Difficulty Test, an individ- 
ual reading test which measures his ability 
in oral and silent reading and allows the 
examiner an opportunity to observe such 
things as lip movements, finger pointing, 
faulty eye movements, and methods of 
word attack. 

In addition to the individual reading 
analysis, Jimmy is also given a stand- 
ardized group reading test. From this test 
is learned how he compares with other 
children his own age in this type of read- 
ing. 
It has been found that both the in- 
dividual test and the standardized test yield 
information which is not always in keeping 
with the report of the teacher. It has there- 
fore become a policy to have each child 
read in a group situation. Using Heath's 
Reading for Interest Series (because they 
are not marked for grade level), the chil- 
dren read for the examiner in a small 
group. The difference in reading level in a 
group and individually is frequently very 
helpful in diagnosing the difficulty. 

The testing program proceeds at a 
leisurely pace, allowing the child to relax 
many times. Games are played, the most 
popular of which seems to be “Simon 
Says.” Perhaps the physical activity in- 
volved in this game, for Simon says to do 
many things which require a lot of moving 
about, is the needed release from all of the 
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seat work. Lunch is eaten either at the 
Center or at a nearby school cafeteria. 

In the afternoon, Jimmy is given an 
individual intelligence test. The Revised 
Stanford-Binet, Form L, is used most fre- 
quently, although occasionally the Wech- 
sler Intelligence Scale for Children is ad- 
ministered when the examiner believes 
that it is more advisable. 

Jimmy then completes an interest in- 
ventory and takes a standardized person- 
ality test. All of the questions are read to 
him, as his reading difficulty makes such a 
test meaningless otherwise. It is recognized 
that the norms of the test can not be used 
because of this change in the method of 
administration, but it has been found that 
enough valuable information is obtained 
to warrant administering the test neverthe- 
less. 

Jimmy is then taken back to school. 
After the tests are scored and a case study 
is prepared, with any additional informa- 
tion being supplied which is needed, the 
teacher is sent a report of the findings with 
interpretations and recommendations for 
helping Jimmy with his reading. 

In some of the cases it is felt that the 
child can profit from remedial work at the 
Center. If this is true in Jimmy’s case, his 
teacher is asked to go over the case find- 
ings and give her opinion of the advis- 


For twelve years JUNIOR REVIEWERS of 
241 Greenwood St. Newton Centre, Mass., has 
been testing the new children’s books on a re- 
viewing board of 120 children of assorted ages. 
Their journal, published bi-monthly, has con- 
tained the interesting and often amusing results 
of these tests along with adult appraisal of the 
new juveniles. Since their start they have added 
gradually other important information for 
buyers: the size of type, the binding and items 


ability of either private or small group 
tutoring. If it is decided to tutor Jimmy, he 
may come to the Center twice a week for 
one hour sessions. In some cases a repre- 
sentative of the Cetner goes to the school 
to do remedial work. 

Jimmy's reading problem, which has 
persisted for several years, can then be 
viewed in an objective manner, and the 
necessary procedure can be followed to im- 
prove his reading ability. Because attention 
can be given to Jimmy individually, his 
reading difficulty can be overcome. 

No one at the Center believes that 
remedial reading is anything more than 
good teaching. We employ no bag of 
tricks, although every effort is made to 
stimulate interest. Because we can work 
with children individually, or group him 
with others who are in need of the same 
type of help, we are in a good position to 
help solve reading problems. The success 
of the program is based upon the coopera- 
tion between the classroom teachers and 
the Center. The cooperation of the entire 
community has made such a service pos- 
sible. 

In answer to the child who said, “Ain’t 
you never going to learn me to read?”, 
Chattanooga is able to reply with an em- 
phatic, “Yes.” 


of regional interest about each book. Now they 
are adding one more valuable service—their 
tests and reports will reach their subscribers 
before publication. The publishers are all co- 
operating to make this feasible and possible. 
Subscription rates are $3.50 a year. A 96 page 
basic catalog THE CATALOG OF BEST 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, sold separately for 
75c, is free with a subscription. 





There seem to be three main questions 
concerning the effective teaching of oral 
language. Just what activities make pos- 
sible good opportunities for improvement 
of the oral language of the school child? 
What are some techniques for this refine- 
ment program which should characterize 
our teaching? Finally, what method of 
evaluation can we use for measuring the 
growth in oral language? As in written 
language, the epitome of our program is 
sensitizing the student to rechecking and 
proofreading skills, so in oral language it is 
the self-evaluation toward which we aim 
and which marks the highest level of 
achievement. 

The author will endeavor to answer 
these three main questions concerning this 
big job of oral language, as well as provide 
teachers with a check list which might 
prove helpful in evaluating their own oral 
language lessons. 


Activities that provide good 
opportunities for the improvement 
of oral language 

The following list of activities, prob- 
ably none of which is new to experienced 
teachers, is not intended to be complete. 
For most teachers it will recall already used 
activities or will serve as points of depar- 
ture with adaptation to both grade level 
and development of particular classes. It is 
hoped that the brief explanation accom- 
panying each activity merely clarifies the 
idea for less experienced teachers. The 
order of presentation presents no hierarchy 
of value on the part of the writer. 
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RuTH E. SCHOFIELD 


Some Thoughts on Oral Language 


Panel discussions either with a pupil 
moderator and large panel with a question 
period afterward for student audience; or, 
allowing the student audience to question 
panel members during the whole discus- 
sion is a valuable exercise. With either 
usage the moderator should be directed to 
summarize conclusions. This provides 
especially fine opportunity for review 
periods of geography or science. This ac- 
tivity permits the stress of good listening 
habits, the social amenities of addressing 
the moderator, handling resulting inter- 
ruptions, and by its “adult form” sets a 
good stage for an oral language. 

Radio Broadcasts, either with a pseudo- 
microphone in lower grades or use of the 
school amplifier in upper grades, are also 
worthwhile exercises. Creative stories, 
book reviews, or reports make excellent 
topics and, if written ahead of time, allow 
full stress on the oral delivery with all its 
implications. 

A quiz program utilizing any subject 
matter, review material being best, is a 
fine use of the “mike” technique. 

Sales Talks are a valuable exercise also. 
Selling books on the basis of a good re- 
view allows opportunity for oral book re- 
ports as well. Many pupils do well and em- 
ploy many good oral techniques when sell- 
ing imaginary products. Pupils use devices 
of present day radio and television shows 
which are setting, in many instances, good 
oral patterns of delivery. 

A Story Club with weekly or at least regu- 
lar meetings provides opportunity for par- 
liamentary procedure and development of 
story telling skills. Often, in the begin- 
ning, allowing pupils to read their best 
creative stories with emphasis on delivery 
is good, and boosts creative writing as 
well. 

The use of puppets or characters on a 
flannelgram allows for oral telling of 
of stories. Thus a// emphasis can be given 


Miss Schofield is Language Arts Counsultant, 
Long School Reading Clinic, St. Louis, Mo. 
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to conversation with its important oral 
language implications. Puppets represent- 
ing book characters ties this activity with 
a directed recreational reading program. 
Patomiming gives to one child an opportu- 
nity for expressive reading. This is valu- 
able because all emphasis is on delivery 
rather than taxing the creativity of the 
reader. The dramatization by other pupils 
is a good creative activity and often frees 
the pupil from bashfulness, thus making 
this a good lead-up to oral expression. 
Debates in the upper elementary grades 
tax the resourcefulness of students as well 
as their oral skills, but are valuable if the 
concomitant skills of research and out- 
lining are well established. Sufficient time 
and help should be given students for the 
preparation of speeches. 

Telephone conversations on make believe 
telephone hook-ups stimulate and enliven 
this necessary lesson. Positive helps with 
plenty of specifics such as “say this . . . 
should be given. Every opportunity should 
be made to permit practice in this skill. 
Through the grades repetition of this les- 
son with emphasis on enunciation, clarity, 
and social amenities should be the rule. 
Choral reading places emphasis on expres- 
sion, voice modulation, and enunciation 
and, therefore, is a valuable opportunity in 
almost any grade. After thorough under- 
standing of the poem to be studied with 
particular attention to new words and 
punctuation, one is freed to stress almost 
entirely the oral possibilities this type of 
lesson affords. 


Characteristics of good 
oral language lessons 

The characteristics of a good oral lan- 
guage lesson are, of course, not different 
from the characteristics of any good lesson. 
However, because language is a more in- 
tangible subject, and because oral language 
patterns are so difficult to change, the 
futility often overshadows the good results 
that come from the constant knocking 
away of a few poor oral patterns somehow 
along the way. Therefore, the writer hopes 


to reemphasize techniques already used, 
inspire teachers to continue in their use, 
and possibly give a new slant that will 
prove a little helpful. 

Just as in arithmetic we announce that 
the time has come for decimal fractions, so 
in oral language we would profit from 
making the children fully aware of our 
goal. The goal must not be remote nor 
multiple because then all is lost; too many 
concomitant skills are involved. Just as in 
building proofreading skills in written 
work we work on a few mechanics and 
slowly add to this number, so too, in oral 
work we must be satisfied to work on one 
phase of improvement at a time. Sensitiz- 
ing the pupils to the common aim is the 
first step in many difficult ones in the im- 
provement of oral language. Going so far 
as to write and keep our oral language goal 
on the blackboard or on a chart might help 
keep this aim uppermost in the student's 
mind. 

Whatever the oral job may be, 
whether panel discussions, parliamentary 
procedure, or telephone conversations, 
class discussion of the skills involved, 
with a formulation of criteria for good pro- 
duction or a check list against which chil- 
dren may judge the work, is the next step. 
Utilization of whatever the language text 
has to say about the particular oral activity, 
contributions by the pupils, and additions 
when necessary by the teacher should go 
into the makeup of the criteria. Thes¢ 
criteria are most valuable when written 
either on the blackboard, or on a chart, or 
better still in each child’s notebook. 

In every instance of written language 
lessons, particularly if the job is a new one, 
either the language book or the teacher 
offers samples for study by the children. 
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The powerful force of example must also 
be utilized in oral language lessons. Here, 
too, the children need positive examples of 
what is expected of them. In no other field 
do we omit this step and it is needed more 
than ever in oral language where patterns 
resist changes as nowhere else. 

Children need adequate time for prep- 
aration of oral language lessons. If it’s the 
oral aspects with which we must concern 
ourselves, oral practice must be permitted. 
Too often, it seems, we expect acceptable 
results with almost ad libbing by the 
pupils. With good build-ups, excellent ex- 
amples, fine content, many lessons fall flat 
because pupils have had little or imade- 
quate class time to prepare and improve 
oral work before presentation. 

Fully cognizant that at times oral lan- 
guage lessons are concerned only with cor- 
recting an oral pattern rather than a big 
total job, it is necessary that such practice 
be oral. Pages of written exercises involv- 
ing the usage to be corrected does little 
to alter the rapid speech pattern of 
pupils. The practice for best results should 
be oral. Oral language games, constant 
evaluation of children’s speech, teacher 
correction of persistent errors are just a 
few ways of coping with this big problem. 

Briefly then, it seems that a good oral 
language lesson would be characterized by 
(1) having the aim placed before the 
pupils, (2) developing with the pupils a 
set of criteria for the job involved, (3) 
providing samples of work, (4) allowing 
pupils adequate time for preparation be- 
fore presentation, (5) making sure that 
the corrective exercises be oral rather than 
written, and (6) using evaluatory tech- 
niques to measure the progress in oral 
language. 
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Some evaluatory techniques 
for oral language 

Written language has an accepted red- 
pencil technique of evaluation which 
makes judgment look sure and correction 
immediate and likely. However, oral lan- 
guage which ordinarily disappears with 
the floating away of sound waves presents 
a bigger problem. Fortunately the modern 
gadget of the tape recorder is helpful here. 
By having an oral language lesson taped 
early in the term and another near the 
middle and end we can actually hear the 
difference we hope happens. Of course, 
many schools don’t have tape recorders 
and, after all, since years of education with- 
out them has produced its share of good 
talkers, we too must frequently turn to 
other evaluatory techniques. 

Checklists composed by the children 
and embodying whatever skills have been 
taught do help to sensitize students to 
better language habits. It is this constant 
reference that eventually uproots habits, 
and, if replacements are offered, take root. 

Contests involving oral language skills 
with student judges sensitize the judging 
students as well as those judged. It is just 
another opportunity for placing a prem- 
ium on good modes of expression. Here, 
particularly, the best points are stressed 
with constructive criticism for the weak 
ones. 

Dividing the listening audience into 
groups which listen for particular points 
sensitizes each group to a particular oral 
language usage or characteristic. By chang- 
ing points of listening, each group has an 
opportunity to listen for every phase upon 
which emphasis is placed. 

Actually setting up a test period or sit- 
uation for oral language similar to testing 
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procedures in written fields places empha- 
sis on the refinement job. As in most other 
test situations, the preparation period is 
probably the time during which most gain 
is made, 

Because in other fields of endeavor the 
results of our efforts are about commen- 
surate with our efforts, teachers are con- 
stantly evaluating their lessons. The fol- 
lowing checklist might prove helpful: 


Teachers’ checklist for 
oral language lessons 


1. Do my pupils know the exact aim of oral 
language toward which they are working 


and on which they will be judged? 

Do class discussions lead to the formulation 
of criteria for judging this job? Are these 
criteria written so reference to them is easy 
and often? 

Do I provide students with samples of what 
is expected even if I have to present some- 
thing for them? 

Do I allow adequate time for preparation of 
content and delivery or do I expect accept- 
able results by almost ad libbing? Specifical- 
ly, am I judging trial runs in oral work yet 
stressing proofreading of rough drafts in 
written work? 

Do I use various techniques of evaluation, 
permitting children, whenever possible, to 
participate actively in the evaluation? 

Are the corrective exercises I employ for 
poor oral usage, oral rather than written? 


MARY BANY 


Cooperative Group Writing 


The difficulty in developing creative 
writing with younger children is that they 
are not yet proficient in the use of the tools 
they must employ. Their natural expres- 
sion is frustrated because for many, writing 
is laborious and spelling is a puzzle. 

Cooperative group writing developed 
with a class of thirty-five nine and ten year 
old children whose achievements in skill 
subjects were low. As a group they were 
responsive to music, poetry, and stories of 
whimsical or fanciful nature, but their lack 
of ability to write with any ease seemed to 
block any desire to put their thoughts on 
paper. 

At the beginning of the year all but a 
few children were fearful of expressing 


themselves orally. Then Christopher, a 
character in a story told by the teacher, 
captured the imagination of the children 
and the story telling period became a time 
when everyone wanted to contribute. 
Christopher was a boy who had found 
an old gnarled apple tree at the top of a 
hill. Everyday he put on his peaked hat 
with the feather and trudged up the hill. 
The old apple tree had branches close to 
the ground. Up Christopher would climb 
until the blue sky was right overhead. 
With the world far below and the wind 
whispering to him, Christopher would sail 
Miss Bany is a teacher in the Alhambra City 
Schools, California. The author acknowledges 


suggestions made by Dr. Lois Johnson of Los 
Angeles State College. 
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away to many exciting and impossible ad- 
ventures. 

The first story was told to the class by 
the teacher. The next day Christopher 
climbed the tree again. Near the comple- 
tion of the story the children were asked 
how they thought the story would end. 
One child volunteered a simple solution. 
Others gained confidence and offered sug- 
gestions. When the children asked how the 
story really ended, the teacher wove the 
suggestions made into the tale. The result 
in terms of delighted children and fired 
imaginations was very successful. 

Daily Christopher climbed the tree and 
the children would tell of his adventures. 
Caterpillars became dragons, the limb a 
rocket ship and ladybugs elves from a fairy 
world. Once when Christopher told his ad- 
ventures to his grandmother, she replied, 
‘Applesauce,” so the tree became to the 
children “The Applesauce Tree.” 

The children had cooperated in telling 
the stories. One child would begin, and be 
tollowed by others until the story had 
reached a successful conclusion. Oral ex- 
pression had improved but they did not 
wish to write any stories of their own. 

It was nearing Christmas. One day 
they made believe they were alone in the 
room with the lighted Christmas tree. 
What were the sights, sounds, and smells? 
How did they feel inside? 

“It is quiet and I get shivers inside.” 

“The tree knows everyone's secrets.” 

“It is splashed with rain.” 

As they talked, the teacher recorded 
their expressions on the board. Sometimes 
just a word or phrase, sometimes a com- 
plete sentence was written. After the chil- 
dren had described their feelings and men- 
tal pictures they were asked to select the 
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expression they liked best. As they did this 
the phrases were arranged on the board. 

“That is almost like a poem. Could we 
make it a poem?” 

They could and did. With help they 
reorganized the lines and changed some 
words so that their Christmas tree poem 
would sing. 


Christmas Tree Song 


Starry little Christmas tree, 
Splashed with silver rain, 

Hung with shining crimson balls, 
And a popcorn chain. 

Quiet little Christmas tree 

Whar secrets do you know? 

All your many bubbly lights 
Make your branches glow. 

Happy little Christmas tree, 
Your silver bells are ringing, 
Your stars are dancing in the lights 
And all of me is singing. 


They wanted to write more about 
Christmas. For a few times they worked to- 
gether; then came the day when a child 
said, “I want to make my own poem.” 

The idea was catching. Everyone 
wanted to write his own. Since words and 
phrases were already written on the board 
they only had to arrange them according to 
their thoughts. It was not individual crea- 
tive expression but the fear was gone and 


the desire to write was beginning to grow. 

Christmas passed but not the new 
found pleasure of working together to 
create stories and verse. They found the 
topics about which to write. One crisp 
morning it was the mountains rising above 
the skyline of the town. 


High Mountains 
Today the mountains are so near 
I can touch them. 
They aren't misty and far away. 
I bend my head way back 
To see where they reach the sky. 
It makes me feel tall inside. 
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A fairy story suggested this verse: 


Hunting Fairies 
Where do fairies hide from me? 
I've searched the pussy willow tree 
All through the gentle pansies’ bed 
And in the tiger lilies head. 
Someday I'll pretend to sleep, 
And when around the fairies creep, 
I'll open up my eyes real wide. 
Those fairies won't have time to hide. 


Shy, quiet George came to school 
dressed in a new cowboy shirt. He an- 
nounced, “I made up a song all by myself.” 

The attention and interest he created 
gave him courage not only to read his song 
but to sing it in a low monotone. 


My Cowboy Song 
Now I can be a cowboy 
With a lasso and a gun. 
I pretend to ride my pony 
And gallop and run. 


My shirt has fancy pockets. 

My boots fit me fine. 

I have a belt and cowboy hat 

They are really mine. 

Gallop little pony, 

Go faster and faster. 

Get up little pony, 

Go fast as the wind. 

George pioneered the desire to do in- 
dividual work in writing. The year had 
progressed and so had the class in master- 
ing tool subjects. They had also progressed 
a long way from the time when they felt 
they could not possibly write any stories 
of their own. 


Cooperative group work had shown 
them that their thoughts and feelings 
could be expressed in writing. They had 
learned to share ideas but most important 
they wanted to write and they were not 
afraid to try. 


JANE EWING 


Sharing Thurber with Children 


James Thurber fills a rare and valuable 
place as a writer for children. Famous for 
cartoons, short stories, and fables, he has 
given sophisticated adults much gleeful, 
happy amusement. We are fondest of him 
when we realize these ludicrous, hilarious 
thoughts are scraps and high-lights of his 
own life, because they fit our own off 
moments like the air around us. 


But for children his work is finished 
and whole and highly polished. It is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and every bit as af- 
tecting. 

So far there are only four books. 
Though they are virtually unknown com- 
pared to his work for the New Yorker, 


they have as much appeal to adults as they 
have for children. Two are romance, and 
two, for younger children, are all intrigue 
and plot to fascinate an age becoming in- 
tensely aware of how others behave. 
The 13 Clocks and The White Deer 
are romantic and deeply beautiful concepts 
of love and adventure. A heady concoction 
of moonlight and springtime, their appeal 
is to the quick of heart from twelve on. 
In The 13 Clocks a beautiful princess 
is held by a wretchedly selfish uncle in a 
dark and gloomy castle whose clocks can 
never run again until the spell on the 
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doomed princess is broken. The intricacies 
of the folklore and fairy-story heritage are 
subtly managed until the solution is as in- 
evitable as your wishes made it seem. 

The W hite Deer falls even deeper into 
an imaginary world. The magic resolves 
itself around the problem of whether the 
princess is a deer or the deer a princess. 
The three missions of the king’s sons stir in 
old echoes of mythology with the madness 
of a circus sideshow, with a maze of en- 
chanting metaphor and euphemism, and 
with a mockery of seeming terror that 
amounts to a paltry, harmless reality. But 
this prince “fought the fearful thing I 
seemed to be, and that’s the proof of 
valor.” Since the “perils lie in the keeping 
of the heart a man has won,” here is a 
more affecting story. 

In The Great Quillow and Many 
Moons the interest is in human behavior 
immensely intriguing to the minds of chil- 
dren from six to twelve. Any adult will 
relish the problem and its solution. 

The Great Quillow, toymaker, a little 
person accustomed to being rejected and 
belittled by the townspeople, suddenly 
finds he is expected to be able to solve the 
problem of the bully giant who has in- 
vaded the town. His courage endures as he 
faces the giant, who will either be pleased 
with his story-telling or will “put you into 
the palm of my hand and blow you 
through yonder cloud.” 

Language is a greater factor here than 
in the other three stories. Appetizing 
mouthfuls of tongue-twisters are relished, 
too, by the giant. And pattern within 
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pattern of phrase lead in and out of the 
next day’s events and are anxiously antici- 
pated. 

One glee as the tension is relaxed is 
balanced by sympathy for the wretched, in- 
tolerable giant; and the delight of a sur- 
prise at the end gives one insight into the 
psychology of the giant's mind when Quil- 
low makes a toy, a miniature Quillow, to 
“float slowly through the air and drift 
gently to the floor” when children blow 
him from the palm of their hands! 

Many Moons is simpler and more 
penetrating. When little Princess Leonore 
falls ill “of a surfeit of raspberry tarts” her 
helplessly indulgent father, having offered 
her anything her heart desires if she will 
get well, is confident of getting her the 
moon. Baffled and enraged by the irrele- 
vant suggestions of his many wise men, 
he falls back on the jester, who finds that 
though these wise men must surely all be 
right, Leonore knows not only what she 
means and wants, but just how it can be 
had. The dreadful problem of how to hide 
tomorrow night’s moon from her is solved 
with the same sublimely efficacious illogic. 

Here is behavior for any adult to relish. 
It is just as well for the children that this 
is so, for they need to have these stories 
read aloud to them. The delightfully apt 
and expansive vocabulary is far above their 
own plodding reading level, but not a whit 
above their level of understanding. It is 
this special need and special delight in 
both that sets these books in a unique cate- 
gory; they are a delight to share with chil- 
dren, and for children to share with us. 





MARGARET B. PARKE 


A New Look at Spelling 


Within the next ten years improvement in 
the teaching of spelling should move forward 
rapidly. There is strong public demand for 
better spelling: A vast amount of research is 
available to assist educators in meeting this 
demand. Progress should be made particularly 
in teaching spelling in closer relation to written 
expression and with due consideration to each 
child's background in speech and reading. 


Classroom practice in the teaching of spelling 
lags far behind the recommendations of re- 
search workers. In teaching children to read 
much emphasis has been placed on grouping 
children according to their needs and on in- 


dividualizing instruction. Nevertheless, in 


schools where this practice is accepted for read- 
ing, it is not uncommon to find an entire class 
of children with a wide range of reading abili- 


ties working from a speller or workbook de- 
signed for children of approximately equal 
ability in spelling. In extreme situations, it is 
even possible to find an occasional eighth grade 
child who reads on a second grade level to be 
the owner of an eighth grade spelling book. 
In situations of this kind individualization of 
instruction in spelling is ignored. 


In other instances spelling books have been 
discarded in an effort to promote the functional 
teaching of spelling even though investigators 
point out that functional teaching supported by 
a systematic program of instruction yields best 
results. There is ample evidence to show that 
instruction directed toward the correction of 
specific errors made by the class is highly de- 
sirable, but a variety of contrary practices pre- 
vails. Children continue to use valuable time in 
studying words already known to them. Little 
account is taken in some instances of the fact 
that children in primary grades learn to spell 
many words in functional writing. Why then 


should they need the study-test method? Why 
can't the test-teach-study method be used to 
ascertain which words they know and which 
ones must be studied? Too often spelling time 
is used for testing and more testing without 
adequate group and individual teaching follow- 
ing the testing. Sometimes children go through 
workbooks day after day on the assumption that 
everyone does not know and therefore everyone 
should study all of these words. Many times 
textbooks and workbooks dominate the spelling 
program instead of being aids to instruction. 


If there is to be improvement in the teach- 
ing of spelling, the persons in the situation— 
the teacher and the children—must be in con- 
trol. Daily routine workbook procedures can be 
most boring and deadly. The selection of words 
for study and the process involved in master- 
ing words known to be needed should be vital, 
stimulating, and rewarding activities. Classroom 
research has shown that children can share in 
choosing the words to be studied under careful 
teacher guidance if they have adequate word 
lists from which to work. When this is done, 
learning becomes more meaningful and perma- 
nent. Discovering what words to study, detect- 
ing your own hard spots and figuring out how 
to master them, cooperating with someone who 
dictates your words to you in return for your 
dictating to him, checking guesses after writ- 
ing, proofreading carefully, and checking your 
own progress—these are the spelling habits 
which must be established. These habits are 
more important than learning a list of words, 
for no list can cover all the words that an in 
dividual needs. Poor attitude toward spelling is 
one of the main causes for poor work in it. If 
pupils can be led to realize the social and eco- 
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nomic value of spelling, they will be more 
willing to acquire habits essential in learning 
how to spell accurately. 


The attention of all teachers should be 


focused on a study of the specific spelling needs 
of children in the class to be taught, selection 
of instructional materials that can be used in 
meeting these needs both for reference pur- 
poses and for systematic instruction, the appli- 
cation of teaching techniques found by research 
to be desirable, and evaluation of the spelling 
program in terms of its influence on the actual 
writing of children. Research workers and 
school administrators should point out the way 
and make the task of improving spelling in- 
struction as easy as possible for the teachers. 


What are the goals? 

A good spelling program should develop in 
pupils: 

* An awareness of the need for good spelling 
and a desire to spell accurately as they 
write. 

A knowledge of where and how to look 
for words they cannot spell or about which 
they are doubrful. 

Effective habits of studying words 

Mastery of the most frequently used words 
as found in children’s writing (from 2500 
to 3000) 

* Mastery of additional words, as needed by 
each one individually as he engages in 
daily writing activities 

Ability to spell automatically as one writes 
without pondering over the spelling of 
words 

Ability to detect spelling errors in personal 
writing and to appraise growth in terms 
of improved spelling in daily writing. 


How should words be selected? 

Research studies show that children use a 
relatively small number of words when they 
write. Thousands of words found in the diction- 


ary are rarely or never used by them. Investi- 
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gators vary somewhat in their estimates, but 
figures such as the following indicate approxi- 
mate findings: 

500 well chosen words can do more than 

half of the work. 

1000 words account for approximately 92 

per cent of children’s writing. 

4000 words make up 98 per cent of what 

is written. 
On the basis of these estimates it seems reason- 
able to assume that the first thousand words in 
terms of frequency of use should be taught well 
and mastered by children in the elementary 
school. Each thousand of words taught after 
these becomes increasingly less important in 
terms of the number of erros they will cause in 
children’s writing, Usually it is recommended 
that elementary school children master from 
2500 to 3000 of the basic words most frequently 
used in children’s writing. For children in sec- 
ondary schools, it is probable that more account 
should be taken of studies concerned with fre- 
quency of use in the writing of adults as well as 
with the words in the three and four thousand 
category of children’s wriitng. 


In 1945 Rinsland’ reported the findings of a 
nation-wide research study on the words chil- 
Salisbury and Hil- 
dreth', using the criteria of total frequency of 
use by children in all grades included in the 
Rinsland study, developed an alphabetized word 
list of approximately 5000 words. These authors 
broke down the common practice of the grade 


dren use when they write. 


placement of words and substituted for it a 
level of learning plan to emphasize progression 
in spelling regardless of grade placement. Parke, 
Bristow and others in the New York City 
School System built on the work of these studies 
as well as on studies conducted in the New 
York City Bureau of Reference, Research, and 


Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of Ele 
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Statistics by Nifenecker* and produced new in- 
structional materials in spelling.* These basic 
spelling lists with words alphabetically ar- 
ranged were designed for use by children. They 
were known as Spelling lists A, B, and C. Each 
higher list included all of the words of the 
previous list. Those intended for use by young 
children were written in the style of writing in 
which they would write. Thus List A, designed 
for use by children at the initial writing stage, 
was written in manuscript writing. List B, ap- 
propriate for use by children of grades three 
and four, consisted of words written both in 
manuscript and cursive writing. In the more 
advanced book, List C, all words were printed. 
Experimentation with these lists resulted in 
pointing up such advantages as these: 

1. Children learn how to find words in a 
simple type of dictionary as they need to 
write them. The work of teachers and par- 
ents in spelling for young children is re- 
duced as the children learn to help them- 
selves. (Previously children searched 
through reading books in hit and miss 
fashion to find words as they needed them. 
Teachers spelled for them or had to write 
longer lists of words on the blackboard. 
Children referred to lists of words in a 
notebook which the teacher had encour- 
aged them to keep but which was not 
usually alphabetized, or they went to a 
box of words found somewhere in the 
classroom which had been built up and 
alphabetized for class use. In the middle- 


grades some had dictionaries and some did 
not. ) 


Young children are helped in their writ- 
ing since words are written as they would 
write them. Most help is given in the forms 
of a and g. In these two letters the form 
seen on the reading page and that used 
in manuscript writing differ. Cursive writ- 
ing forms in List B are not presented be- 


‘Spelling Lists A, B, and C. Manual to Accom- 
pany Lists A, B, and C. 


fore the teacher considers the children 
ready to use these. When children start to 
write in the cursive style, they see each 
word written in both forms. Since chil- 
dren in the middle grades find consider- 
able difficulty in joining certain letters, an 
example of the word in cursive writing 
is helpful to them. 


Since each advanced list contains the 
words of the previous books, a high degree 
of flexibility in the use of these materials 
is provided. Some children in a third 
grade class may use List A while others 
use “List B. As they write stories, chil- 
dren who are delayed in reading and 
writing can be intermixed with more ad- 
vanced children. No special grouping ar- 
rangement is needed to individualize in- 
struction. Children merely work with ma- 
terials most suited to their needs. If a 
child who uses List B has forgotten a 
word he learned in List A, he can find 
it as he needs it because his new list con- 
tains old as well as new words. Words 
previously studied are indicated to im- 
press on him the need for early mastery 
of the most frequently used words, In the 
upper grades, continued emphasis can be 
placed on helping students to master the 
first thousand basic words if, due to re- 
tarded reading development, they have not 
learned to spell these words previously. 
In the usual graded system of spelling 
books, pupils resent being given the same 
kind of speller which they had in a lower 
grade. The resistance of children to study- 
ing the first thousand words when they 
need them appears to break down when 
the new type of spelling list is used. 

These spelling materials serve two pur 
poses. They can be used by children to 
find words conveniently as they need 
them. They can be used as a basis for 
making up spelling tests and for correct- 


ing words on a spelling test 
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5. Provisia. is made for locating words 
alphabetically. Parents need have no fear 
that children will not learn the alphabet. 
The study of the alphabet goes on all of 
the time as children use these materials. 


How can spelling goals be realized? 

Wide experimentation in selected schools of 
New York City seems to indicate that improve- 
ment results from (1) proper use of time 
allotted to the teaching of spelling, (2) the use 
of new instructional materials designed to facili- 
tate the general writing of children as well as 
their spelling, (3) the application of the best 
old methods and the introduction of new ones 
to meet new needs, and (4) evaluation of prog- 
ress in terms of the reduction of errors in daily 
written work. 


Proper use of time 
Pupils should be able to achieve the ob- 
jectives previously stated by spending approxi- 
mately seventy-five minutes per week in this 
activity if time is used wisely. If attention is 
directed to the spelling of words whose mean- 
ings are known to children through discussion 
and readirig activities, word meanings need only 
be recalled and reviewed. Meanings should have 
been developed initially in previous experiences 
through speaking and writing activities. 
Time can then be spent in teaching and 
supervising children relative to activities such 
as the following: 
* The proper use of instructional materials 
which are included in the program 
* Recalling and reinforcing word meanings 
* Finding words as needed in alphabetized 
spelling lists and dictionaries 
* Proofreading written work with careful at- 
tention to spelling 
* Giving and taking tests to help pupils dis- 
cover which words are difficult 
* Preparing personal study lists of words 
* Acquiring and applying an effective 
method of word study 
* Analyzing a sample of writing to detect 
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the level of words used 
* Developing proper attitudes toward spell- 
ing 
* Engaging in cooperative endeavors de- 
signed to promote improvement in spell- 
ing 
* Participating in independent activities that 
promote growth in spelling in areas of 
weakness 
Procedures used in establishing and maintain- 
ing routines in the use of materials, the prep- 
aration of papers and study lists, the checking 
of papers, and the changing of seats when 
necessary have a significant influence on the 
extent to which maximum use can be made of 
spelling time. 


Motivation for spelling in activities of 
social significance 

A few children are motivated to master a 
skill simply because it offers the challenge of 
something new to be learned. Most children 
need a more practical motivation. In the field 
of spelling this means that children must see 
a life need, a practical use for a skill into which 
they are expected to put continued effort and 
to achieve complete accuracy. The teacher's 
alertness to and utilization of social situations 
which call for the writing of material to be 
read provide the most effective motivation for 
learning to spell correctly. Writing for class 
bulletin boards, schoo! newspapers, and corres- 
ponding with children or adults within and out 
of the school stimulate children to try to meet 
the criteria for written work that are socially 
acceptable. These writing activities might in- 
clude any of the following: 

Describing personal experiences and re- 
actions: writing about interesting events; giving 
reactions to books, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams, school, recreation activities. 

Writing imaginative materials: stories, verse, 
simple plays, simple radio or television scripts. 

Keeping records: listing words—mispro- 
nounced, misspelled, new ones encountered in 
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reading for which meaning is not clear, those 
of special interest that were heard on the radio; 
recording errors in punctuation, capitalization, 
word usage; keeping daily memos on favorite 
books or magazines read, movies, comics, radio 
programs, section of paper found to be most 
interesting; recording time spent on various 
leisure time activities and on study; rating writ- 
ing in manuscript and cursive style for quality 
and later for speed; making daily plans to bud- 
get time, and checking off the extent to which 
they were followed; keeping reports on activi- 
ties of interest to the class as weather, news- 
paper publications; listing committees and 
names of children who serve on these; giving 
supply and lunch orders; recording names of 
songs learned; keeping account of trips taken; 
keeping a class log daily; filing names of books 
on special topics; translating data into picto- 
graph records. 

Making captions and charts: \abeling collec- 
tions and displays on the class science table 
exhibits; making charts for use in class activi- 
ties; giving titles to materials on the bulletin 
board. 

Filling im forms: making application for a 
library card, a bank account; filling in data on 
coupons in magazines and newspapers to be 
sent away; giving personal data for school 
records or on questionnaires. 

Writing notes and outlines: working out a 
class outline of steps to take in developing an 
activity; enumerating points to look for in 
reading; arranging these in sequence for dis- 
cussion purposes; taking simple notes on read- 
ing and on topics discussed. 

Writing factual materials: relating sequence 
of events in taking a trip; reporting facts found 
in reference books or by talking to others on a 
given topic; giving a step by step statement of 
the activities of a group; writing itineraries for 
trips, reporting on sport events observed. 

Writing to others: writing letters to ill 
friends or friends who have moved away; writ- 
ing to relatives; asking permission of parents 
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to take a trip; describing a special campaign 
being carried on by the school; inviting friends 
or parents to school; sending letters to other 
classes in the school or in other schools, teachers, 
principals, or other persons interested in the 
work of the school; making inquiries about 
persons, places, and events; sending out invita- 
tions for special events such as a play, exhibit, 
entertainment, party, motion picture; writing 
cards for special occasions such as Valentine's 
Day, Mother's Day, Father's Day, Chanukah, 
Christmas; acknowledging gifts, accepting invi- 
tations. 


Instructional materials 

Materials’ which should be provided for each 
child to facilitate the spelling program in the 
language arts setting are: 

1. A basic spelling list that: 

* Contains highly selected words in terms 
of most frequent use in writing among 
children in the general population. 

Is appropriate for the individual child 
who uses it in terms of his reading 
skills and his readiness to use the given 
words in his own independent writing. 
Includes words previously taught as well 
as those to be taught during a speci- 
fied period to enable a child to review 
as needed, words studied but not re- 
membered. 

Is organized in terms of learning levels 
rather than by grade lists. 

Is alphabetically arranged, is produced 
in a form easily read by the child, is 
helpful to him as he attempts to dis- 
cover how to spell words needed in his 
daily writing, and thereby facilitates 
written expression. 

Serves as a basic list from which tests 


can be constructed in the development 
of a program of systematic instruction 
in spelling. 
‘See Spelling Lists A, B, and C and Manual de- 
veloped to accompany these, Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York, 1950-51. Revised 1954. 
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* Facilitates good handwriting and con- 
tributes to the reduction of errors due 
to illegible handwriting by being writ- 
ten in the form of writing used by 
the child. 

* Provides 


materials to use 


in upper 
grades to teach the first thousand basic 
spelling words to children retarded in 
reading and writing without incurring 
the resistance usually felt when lower 
grade textbooks are used in upper 
grades. 


Nm 


A dictionary suited to the child's reading 
level. 

3. Special lists of words frequently used by 
the class but not found in the basic alpha- 
betized list such as local names, addresses, 
and words needed to describe activities 
carried on in the class. 

4. A notebook in which the child keeps his 
study lists and progress charts. 

5. An individual folder for all written work. 

6. Suitable writing materials—pencil, paper, 
pen, and ink, 

Principles concerned with method 

To improve instruction in spelling, the 
whole educational setting as well as the total 
development of the child must be taken into 
account, Consideration should be given to the 
following basic principles concerned with 
method: 

* Spelling should be taught with due regard 
for the children’s growth pattern in all of 
the language arts and his readiness to suc- 
ceed. 

* Spelling should be taught as a tool needed 
by children in daily writing related to life 
experiences; it should not be taught as an 
isolated school subject. 

* Spelling should be taught as an aspect of a 
unified language arts program which takes 
into account the sequence in which lang- 
uage power is developed naturally and best. 
(Listening to words, speaking words, read- 
ing words, writing words. ) 
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* Spelling should be taught in such a way 
that methods used in teaching it reinforce 
without contradicting those used in teach- 
ing other aspects of language arts such as 
reading and speech. 

* Spelling should be taught functionally in 
relation to the many writing activities in 
which children engage and systematically 
in a carefully designed program of direct 
instruction which emphasizes the test-teach- 
study-test method of word study. 


Steps in planning a spelling program 

In developing a class program to meet the 

needs of the children, the teacher: 

* Decides upon the spelling objectives to be 
concentrated on for the class or groups 
within the class in terms of the language 
growth of the children concerned. 

* Develops readiness for spelling instruction 
with the present status of children as the 
starting point. 

* Determines how children can participate in 
planning daily lessons and making plans. 

* Teaches how to use word lists and diction- 
aries as aids in daily writing. 

* Provides for the systematic teaching of 
words in the spelling list used by the child. 

* Recognizes children with special learning 
difficulties and provides for them indivi- 
dually. 


Determining readiness for spelling at 
all levels : 

To organize a spelling program designed for 
a particular group of children, the teacher as 
leader asks numerous questions. At what levels 
are these children reading? What desire have 
they to write? Who does and who doesn't want 
to write? How large are their speaking vocab- 
ularies and what words are they likely to need 
in writing? How extensively do they write 
The 
answers to these and other questions of a simi- 
lar nature help to determine what specific ob- 
jectives should be set for a given class or group 


of children. 


now? With what percentage of error? 





A New Look 


Determining Readiness for Spelling at 
All Levels 


The development of readiness for systematic 
instruction in spelling is a gradual process close- 
ly related to growth in the other language arts. 
Cain and Michaelis’ list the characteristics 
needed for optimum benefit from systematic 
instruction as “a mental age of 74 years, a 
fairly large reading vocabulary, handwriting 
skill adequate to form letters correctly, and abil- 
ity to write words from memory.” Until a pupil 
has learned to read a first reader or its equivalent 
fluently, time is better spent on oral language 
activities than on the systematic teaching of 
spelling. 

Readiness for spelling is not a topic to be 
considered only in primary grades. Through- 
out the school life of the child, progress made in 
the pronunciation of words, in vocabulary and 
word usage, in reading, and in composition writ- 
ing contribute to readiness for instruction in 
spelling. 

Using word lists and dictionaries as 
aids in daily writing 

As soon as pupils have learned to read in 
context the basic words which appear in the 
first spelling list made available to them, they 
should be taught to find words they use in 
writing when they appear in an alphabetical 
list. First and second letter alphabetization 
skillg are emphasized at first. Gradually other 
letters are considered. Pupils must acquire skill 
in looking at words more carefully in learning 
to spell them than in reading them. Spelling 
is a letter by letter process involving more than 
Children should be taught to 
write each letter of a word accurately and to 


“look and say.” 
check for accuracy. Some words which they 
need will not appear in the basic list. They 
should understand why such words are not 


there and how they can obtain help in writing 


them. 


Finally, they should develop the habit 
of using an alphabetized spelling list to aid 
Leo F. Cain and John U. Michaelis, “Prog- 


nosis,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Revd., 1950, pp. 879-880. 
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them in finding doubtful spellings as they en- 
gage in proofreading all functional writing for 
spelling after it has been read for meaning. 

Pupils should be shown how to use a spelling 
word list, a picture dictionary, and a regular dic- 
tionary. This includes using guide words to 
locate a word, checking doubtful spellings, find- 
ing word meanings and synonyms, checking on 
syllabication, and understanding and using dia- 
critical marks. 


Systematic instruction in spelling 
Whether words in a spelling series are ar- 
ranged by learning levels or in grade lists, an 
effort should be made by the teacher to deter- 
mine the lowest level or list of words at which 
each child begins to misspell words. 
and teaching should begin there. 
has been left by the previous teacher, this in- 


Testing 
If no record 


formation can be discovered by giving an in- 
ventory test of fifty or more words made of 
groups of words from lists at and below the 
level where children are estimated by the teach- 
er to be. Pupils can then be grouped for in- 
struction according to their needs. 

A series of spelling tests based on the ap 
propriate spelling list is then planned for each 
group. A cycle of activities is organized around 
each test beginning with a pretest and ending 
with a retest. The time required to complete 
the cycle varies from three days to a week or 
more depending on the characteristics of the 
group and the difficulty of the particular words 
selected. The sequence followed in the cycle is: 

1. Constructing and administering pretests 

2. Correcting them and writing misspelled 

words in the individual spelling notebook 

. Tallying class and/or group errors 
. Teaching how to spell words most fre 
quently misspelled 

5. Studying words on individual lists 

6. Testing words on individual lists and again 

recording errors if errors are made 

A group of pupils or the teacher can make up 
pretests either in list or dictation paragraph 
form. The length of the test is usually deter- 
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mined by the abilities of the children. Past 
performance provides some guide. If children 


miss only a few words, they can usually take 
longer tests. If they miss many, they should 
probably have fewer words or words from a 
lower level. 

Pupils can be taught to correct their own 
papers with the supervision of the teacher and 
one or more pupil helpers, if necessary. In cor- 
rect form pupils write in their notebooks words 
misspelled in the test. Each person also indi- 
cates by a stroke each word misspelled by him 
when the class tally sheet comes to him: This 
sheet shows the teacher which words are most 
difficult for this particular group of children. 
From it she selects the most frequently mis- 
spelled words to teach them. Together pupils 
and teacher decide on what part of the word is 
difficult and why. They decide what will best 
help them remember it—phonics, mnemonic de- 
vices, rules, and the like. At this time a method 
of studying words is presented to them such as 
the following: 

1. Look at the word and pronounce it. Re- 
call its meaning and spell it orally. 
Write it from memory and check it care- 
fully. 
3a. If the word is correct— 

Write it again from memory, check it 
with the sample, and write it as many 
more times as you need to depending on 
whether you have a good or poor mem- 
ory. 
3b. If the word is incorrect— 

Look for the hard spot. Think why that 
was hard for you. 
most effectively. 


Plan how to study it 

Study it. Then write 

and check the word enough times to re- 
member it. 

Pupils are then ready to study their own 
words individually by the same method as that 
taught to the class. After words have been 
“Arthur I. Gates and David H. Russell, Diag- 
nostic and Remedial Spelling Manual, Revised, 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, 1940. 
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studied carefully each child prepares to work 
with his buddy. Each tests the other on the 
pupil's own list of words — words which he at 
one time misspelled. They work together in 
checking papers. 

Obviously the teacher is responsible for see- 
ing that words are correctly spelled in all note- 
books so that the child does not study from 
errors. Periodically she retests the class on 
words most frequently misspelled by most of 
them. 


Provisions for atypical children 

Pupils who are poor in spelling should be 
discovered as soon as possible. Their difficul- 
ties should be diagnosed, and they should be 
dealt with patiently and sympathetically. Great 
harm can be done to a child’s development in 
spelling and to his personality by attempting to 
hold him to standards which he cannot meet. 

There may be one or more causes of the 
trouble, e.g., lack of adequate instruction, in- 
effective study methods, faulty eyesight or visual 
perception, improper pronunciation or inability 
to hear correct pronunciation, poor motor co- 
ordination or handwriting, defective memory, 
emotional upset, lack of interest, and social 
factors. Distinction should be drawn between 
the child who spells poorly but is equally re- 
tarded in other language areas and the child 
who has difficulty in learning to spell but sgvaks 
fluently and reads well. In either case the child's 
confidence in his ability to spell must be built, 
and all written work needs careful supervision. 
More specific help is given in the handbook pre- 
pared by Gates and Russell." 

Pupils who misspell few words can devote 
their time to writing more extensively, helping 
other pupils, analyzing class errors, constructing 
tests for the class, creating interesting spelling 
games, solving and making crossword puzzles, 
and organizing tests for others to give them on 
higher level words. 


What Evaluation is Needed? 
A spelling program should be evaluated in 
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relation to the writing program which accom- 
panies it. The best test is how well the child 
spells in his daily writing, how well he proof- 
reads what he writes, how self-directing he is 
in changing words that are misspelled as he 
detects them on his pages. The evaluation of 
spelling in written composition enables the 
teacher to evaluate each child's spelling on an 
individual basis in relation to his needs. The 
most highly individualized method of apprais- 
ing spelling progress is that of having children 
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count the number of misspelled words per hun- 
dred in samples of written work, taken at the 
beginning, middle, and end of the term. Not 
more testing of words but a better selection of 
them on a more highly individualized basis and 
better teaching directed to points of error will 
bring about improvement in spelling. Even 
then, improvement is dependent on the child's 
attitude toward spelling, learning, and life in 
general. 


PAUL A. WITTY 
AND 
ROBERT A. SIZEMORE 


Reading the Comics: A Summary of Studies 
and An Evaluation III 


Relationship of comics to crime 
and delinquency 

A large amount of criticism heaped upon 
comic books today focusses on their portrayal of 
crime, violence, and sadism. Essentially Fredric 
Wertham’s criticism is upon this point. In Se- 
duction of the Innocent, he states: 


Slowly, and at first reluctantly, I have 
come to the conclusion that this chronic 
stimulation, temptation and seduction by 
comic books, both their content and their 
alluring advertisements of knives and guns, 
are contributing factors to many children’s 
maladjustment. (39, p. 10) 

The most subtle and pervading effect 
of crime comics on children can be sum- 
marized in a single phrase: moral disarma- 
ment. (39, from book jacket) 

Very few investigations have been made in 
this area. Of these, a study by Thomas Hoult 
(17) im 1949, does indicate that a group of 
delinquents read more harmful and questionable 
comics than a comparable group of non-delin- 
quents. Hoult investigated the comic book read- 
ing of 235 boys and girls, ages 10 to 17, arrested 
for delinquency and held in the Los Angeles 
County's Juvenile Hall, with that of non-delin- 


quent students in a residential suburb of Los 
Angeles. These groups were matched for sex, 
age, school level, and “generally speaking, for 
social economic status.” By arbitrarily grouping 
the comic books into several categories, he 
determined that the delinquent group read reg- 
ularly 2,117 harmful books’, the non-delinquent 
group, 1,386: the delinquents read 736 ques- 
tionable comics; the non-delinquents, 400; the 
delinquents read 747 harmless comics; the non- 
delinquents, 651. The total number read in all 
categories was 3,600 by the delinquent group; 
2,437 by the non-delinquent group. Hoult in- 
dicates that his findings do not mean that there 
is a causal connection between juvenile delin- 
quency and the reading of crime, supernatural 
action, or adventure comic books. He believes, 
however, that it is pertinent to take note of the 
differences between the groups in reading of 
harmful and questionable comic magazines. 


Professor Paul Witty is director of the Psycho- 
educational Clinic at Northwestern University. 
Mr. Sizemore is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Toledo. 


‘Crime and gangster, blood and thunder, and 
supernatural. 
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A somewhat different conclusion might be 
drawn from the study of Herbert Lewin (21) 
who studied the reading habits and interest of 
260 city school boys of average intelligence be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 13. Three groups of 25 
boys each were formed. One group consisted of 
those who showed the highest interest in the 
comics; another group, the lowest interest; and 
the third group was composed of boys who rated 
highest in the ability to size up whatever they 


read. 


The author then attempted to determine 
which of these groups would show the greatest 
maladjustment “in terms of delinquency or other 
misbehavior.” “Information on juvenile delin- 
quency, data regarding school attendance, con- 
duct and performance” were obtained. “It was 
found that those youngsters who read comics 
most frequently and with greatest interest were 
no worse than those who read few, if any, comic 
books. However, the boys who showed good 
ability to size up their reading, no matter what, 
seemed to be better adjusted than the other 
youngsters were.” 

Again, after 18 months, records of school 


and court were re-examined. “The results were 
the same as before.” 


Again, the group of boys with the best 
ability to read with critical understanding 
made a better adjustment than the others 
made. Obviously comic book reading had 
no significant influence on the behavior of 
these children. (21, 47) 

To what extent should the reading of 
comics be discouraged? It is our opinion 
that their baleful influence on children has 
been somewhdt exaggerated by recent 
critics. Surveys in schools have shown that 
gifted children as a rule read more of them 
than do average children, and that they 
rarely suffer any apparent harm from them. 
Of course there are good comics and bad 
In the latter class are the gruesome, the 
cruel, and the blood-and-thunder type. If 
the reading of these is discouraged, and if 
the better types do not too greatly monopo- 
lize the child’s time, there is usually no 
need to worry about even a strong liking 
for comics. In a majority of cases interest 
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in them will gradually wane as the child 
matures. (34, p. 40) 


Several investigators called attention to the 
fact that very bright children also read comics— 
at younger ages perhaps as much as other 
groups. Lewis Terman and Melita Oden in The 
Gifted Child (34) comment as follows on the 
results of such reading: 

In a study made in 1941 of the ten per cent 
of children who read comics most in one school 
with the ten per cent who read them least in 
that school, Witty (43) found the children in 
the two groups received almost the same average 
marks and were considered by their teachers to 
be about equally well-adjusted and effective in 
social relationships. Case studies further re- 
vealed that some “avid” comic book readers also 
read widely in other areas and that the general 
reading program of some of those who read few 
comic magazines read little in other areas. 


Ratings of comic magazines 

The annual rating of comic magazines by 
the Cincinnati Committee provides information 
pertinent to the nature of the magazines re- 
viewed each year by them. This Committee 
places the magazines in four categories accord- 
ing to certain standards established by them. 
During the past six years they have reported 
these results of their ratings: (26, p. 48), (27) 

These figures do indicate a rather steady 
flow in the number of objectionable magazines 
being published. 

Again in Seduction of the Innocent, Wer- 
tham states: “The trouble is that the ‘good’ 
comic books are snowed under by those which 
glorify violence, crime, and sadism.” Wertham’s 
earlier writings about and criticism of the 
comics stimulated Morton Malter to study the 
content of current magazines (24). Consulting 
the 1950 edition of N. W. Ayers & Sons’ Direc 
tory of Newspapers and Periodicals he requested 
each of the 22 publishers listed to submit copies 
of their magazines published in the first two 
months of 1951. Seventeen publishers complied; 
one company had suspended business; and four 
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Evaluation of Comic Books, Box 1486, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Some objection 
Very objectionable 


No objection 
Objectionable 


did not reply. The latter four were checked and 
the investigator felt their exclusion would not 
significantly affect the results of the study. 
Malter found in a total of 185 comic books 
that the per cent of pages devoted to humor and 
crime were approximately equal. About 24 per 
cent of all pages were devoted to humorous con- 
tent—including “Adult,” “Adolescent,” “Ani- 
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mal,” and “Children’s Antics.” A total of 25.8 
per cent of all pages was definitely devoted to 
crime or detective stories. This category includes 
approximately 7 per cent of the 10.7 per cent of 
pages categorized as “Adventure Stories” based 
on a detective theme and, also based on a detec- 
tive-crime theme, “Superman,” “Jungle,” and 
“Detective stories” representing 18.8 per cent 
of the total. “Sport,” “Western,” “Love,” and 
non-detective “Adventure” stories represent 25.5 
per cent of all the pages. If “Westerns” are in- 
cluded as crime stories, then the total of the 
crime content is 36.9 per cent. This inclusion of 
“Westerns” in the crime category, however, 
does not alter the conclusion that approximately 
one third of all comic pages is devoted to hu- 
mor. Malter is reluctant to include Westerns in 
the crime category, for traditionally these stories 
have a different meaning for Americans. 

Undoubtedly many of the adventures por- 
trayed in comic books are far from reality and 
do not provide children with an understanding 
of the world as it is. Comic books, however, are 
not alone in this, for much good fiction has the 
same characteristics. It is no more defensible to 
insist that all comic books portray realistic 
stories than to urge that all other reading ma- 
terials be realistic. 


It is abundantly clear that children do re- 
ceive a distorted view of right and wrong and 
of what is good or bad from some comic pre- 
sentations. There is, however, no valid research 
which substantiates the claim that the reading 
of crime 


comics 1s an 


important factor in 


causing or fostering juvenile delinquency 
Throughout history attempts have been made 
to isolate the cause of anti-social behavior. At 
one time it was believed that there were crimi- 
nal types of persors who showed “stigmata of 
degeneracy.” At other times mental deficiency 
poverty, broken homes, and lately, motion pic- 
tures and TV have been labelled as the major 
provocators of anti-social behavior. Each of these 
factors has been found unacceptable as the hu- 
man trait or environmental condition which 


alone accounts for crime and delinquency 
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The behavior scientist has learned that 
the causes of anti-social behavior—like the 
causes of all behavior—are complex. De- 
linquent and criminal careers can be under- 
stood only in terms of the interaction of 
many factors. Evaluation of their relative 
influence demands research based upon the 
most rigorous sampling and control, and 
requires the utmost objectivity in the inter- 
pretation of the data the research yields. ... 
The current alarm over the evil effects of 
comic books rests upon nothing more sub- 
stantial than the opinions and conjecture 
of a number of psychiatrists, lawyers, and 
judges (36, p. 200). In conclusion, it may 
be said that no acceptable evidence has 
been produced by Wertham or anyone else 
for the conclusion that the reading of 
comic magazines has, or has not a signifi- 
cant relation to delinquent behavior ( 36, 
p. 205). 
Concluding statement 

This paper includes studies which indicate 
that over 90 per cent of the boys and girls be- 
tween 8 and 13 years of age regularly read 
comic books. Fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
appear to be the most avid readers. Many of 
these children read five or six comic magazines 
weekly; in addition, they may read ten or more 
other comic books. In several of the studies, 
boys were shown to read the comics more fre- 
quently than girls. But in all our studies, the dif- 
ferences between the sexes were neither con- 
sistent nor highly significant. The only justifi- 
able conclusion seems to be that boys and girls 
are generally attracted to the comics. The at- 
traction increases in the early grades and con- 
tinues with great consistency throughout the 
middle grades. In the seventh and eighth grades, 
interest in the comics continues. Children here 
are attracted somewhat less frequently to the 
comic magazines, although many of the favorites 
of the middle grades are still read. However, 
interest in the comic strip is maintained with 
the same intensity as in the lower grades. The 
average number of comic magazines read by the 
high school students is distinctly lower than the 
average Obtained in the study of junior high 
school pupils. Moreover, there is a decrease 
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from grade IX through grade XII. It became 
clear that at the junior and senior high school 
level as well as in the middle grades, reading 
the comics is a favorite leisure pursuit of boys 
and girls—a general interest affected to a re- 
latively small degree by differences in age, sex, 
or locality. 

Several studies show that the amount of 
comic book reading is unrelated to marks in 
school and to attainment as revealed by standard 
tests. Our own studies lend support to these in- 
vestigations. In 1942, we found that the average 
educational attainment of pupils who were in 
the upper fourth in amount of comic book read- 
ing was almost identical with the average for 
those who were in the lower fourth. Repeatedly, 
each year thereafter, teachers in the classes of 
one of the writers have arrived at the same con- 
clusion from their own studies. Similarly, these 
teachers report little difference between chil- 
dren who are in the upper quarter and those in 
the lower quarter in the frequency of behavior 
problems. Several other studies reviewed in this 
paper show little difference between delinquent 
and typical pupils in the amount or nature of 
comic book reading. 

Is one justified, therefore, in dismissing Dr. 
Wertham’s strictures? We believe not, for it 
may be shown that many comic books (perhaps 
one-fourth or more) present to the child re- 
curring instances of violence, hate, and aggres- 
sion. Such a reading diet, unbalanced in the 
presentation of stories and illustrations disclos- 
ing more humane and democratic values may 
lead to the acceptance of violence and aggres- 
sion as a normal way of life. 

Regardless of the merits of the charge that 
crime comics contribute to delinquency, a fur- 
ther question remains as to whether we really 
want children to read such material. Is this 
good reading matter for children? Even though 
we could state with assurance that crime comics 
do not cause or aggravate anti-social behavior, 
it would still seem obvious that the portrayal 
of crime and brutality in these magazines does 
not constitute worthwhile reading for children. 
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It is our responsibility as adults, educators, and 
parents to provide children with better reading 
materials, as well as with real experiences to 
foster worthwhile, engrossing interests. We 
should seek also to help children distinguish 
between fantastic representations in comics and 
real life situations, and we should aid them in 
forming sound concepts of desirable human be- 
havior. We should help them to recognize the 
difference between good and poor content, art 
work, writing, and printing in comic magazines. 
It is our job to guide children to discriminate 
among these magazines. We should recognize 
the values of some comic books, improve and 
apply the comic method in education, and ad- 
vocate moderation in reading the comics rather 
than total abstinence. 
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Counciletter 


Dear Friends, 

The Detroit meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, 1954, was an occa- 
sion for special pride for the Elementary Sec- 
tion. At the regular Saturday morning section 
meeting the Writing Committee presented Lan- 
guage Arts for Today's Children*, Volume 2 of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
Curriculum Series, to an interested audience of 
elementary teachers, supervisors, principals, and 
coordinators. 

After the necessary preliminaries of intro- 


ductions and business, the program was pre- 


sented by six of the ten persons who constituted 
the group that wrote Volume 2. The writing 
job was not one of assembling separate chapters 
written individually—it was rather a result of 
coordinated creative thinking by the group. For 
over a period of five years the group held meet- 
ings that included many discussions and writing 
sessions. The co-chairmen of this writing group, 
Helen Mackintosh and Elizabeth Guilfoile, led 
the discussion. The writing group consisted of 
Helen Mackintosh, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.—Co-chairman 
Elizabeth Guilfoile, Hoffman District 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio—Co-chairman 
Althea Beery, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
**Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 
**Mildred Dawson, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, N. C. 
**Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham University, 
New York, New York 
Grace Rawlings, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
**Nila B. Smith, New York University, New 
York, New York 
Ruth G. Strickland, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Charlotte Wells, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
The discussion emphasized the realistic and 
practical qualities of Volume 2 and showed how 
the book, through its planning and its examples, 


will be of real service to curriculum planners 
and classroom teachers. The emphasis is upon 
language as an all-day communication skill 
needed by children of all ages. The examples of 
actual classroom 
through the processes of language learnings as 


illustrations carry teachers 
they grow creatively in the classroom. The 
“winning concern” of the book is for the growth 
of the individual child as opposed to the lock 
step type of learning of the past. The book at- 
tempts to challenge and inspire without being 
prescriptive. 


The second part of the Saturday morning 
Elementary Section program continued the pre- 
sentation of The Language Arts for Today's 
Children 


carried on with the Elementary Section Com- 


through a full-audience discussion 


mittee as leaders. The 1954 Elementary Section 
Committee consists of 


Edna L. Sterling, Director of Language 
Arts, Seattle Public Schools, Chairman 
Irean Coyner, Oakland Public Schools, 
Oakland, California 
**Muriel Crosby, Wilmington Public 
Schools, Wilmington, Delaware 
Agnes Gunderson, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Grace Rawlings, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
**Ruth Swanbeck, Keewaydin School, Min 
neapolis, Minnesota 
John H. Treanor, Francis Parkman School, 
Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts 
Mr. Treanor served as chairman for this discus- 


sion. 


The Elementary Section Committee held a 
very profitable luncheon-committee meeting 
Thursday from 12:00 to 3:00. This session pro- 


*Commission for Curriculum Revision, Nation 
al Council of Teachers of English. Language 
Arts for Today's Children. Volume 2 of the Cur 
riculum Series. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1954 


** Absent 
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jected plans for promotion of the section work 
for 1955 and 1956. The Committee working on 
a revision of Adventuring with Books joined 
the Section Committee for a discussion of 
the plans for the preparation of the new read- 
ing list. Other topics concerned with services 
which the National Council Elementary Section 
can give to elementary teachers were also pro- 
jected. Of great importance is the question of 
increasing the membership of the Elementary 
Section. A copy of Elementary English in every 
elementary school is a desirable goal. 

Members from the Elementary Section as- 
sembled on Friday morning for a discussion of 
the presentation made by Dr. Lou LaBrant on 
‘Including Students to Write.” This discussion 
was led by Edna L. Sterling, Director of Lan- 
guage Arts, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, 
Washington, under the topic “Developing Self- 


Practicing what they preach—and teach— 
superintendents of schools have been found to 
write a clear, legible hand as compared with 
executives in business and industry. 

In a survey just completed by the Norma 
Pencil Corporation, secretaries were asked to 
rate their bosses’ handwriting. 70 per cent of 
the “report cards” submitted by secretaries to 
school superintendents were marked in the easy- 
to-read category as compared with an overall 
average for all executives of only 59 per cent 
legibility. 

Advertising men, architects, and aviators 
were flunked badly by their secretaries, scoring 
as low as 25 per cent legibility. Executives in 


School children in this country took more 
than 100 million standardized tests in 1953, an 
average of three per pupil. 

—California Journal of Secondary Education 
Children now love luxury. They have bad 


: — 
as cane 
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Expression through Writing in the Elementary 
School.” This was an audience-participation dis- 
cussion, but the following resource consultants 
gave direction to the problem: 
Corwin Bjonerud, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan 
Alvina T. Burrows, New York University, 
New York, New York 
Verna Dieckman, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan 
Helen Grayum, Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 
Helen Huus, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hannah Lindahl, Mishawaka 
Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 
The theme throughout all of the meetings and 


discussions was Language Arts for Today's 
Children. 


Public 


Edna L. Sterling 


Chairman, Elementary Section 


the building trades and electrical engineering 
received high marks along with the school 
superintendents. 

Long-suffering secretaries often added un- 
solicited comments. “My boss writes like an 
Egyptian,” said one, presumably referring to 
hiereglyphic-like scrawls. Another checked “im- 
possible to decipher” and noted her comments 
were “censorable.” 

Despite the popular belief that the younger 
generation has had less drilling in the three R's, 
junior executives, as a group, got a higher 
legibility scoring from their secretaries than 
executives over 40. 


manners, contempt for authority. They show 
disrespect for elders, and lover chatter in place 
of exercise. Children are now tyrants, not the 
servants of their households. 

—Socrates 








Current English Gorum 


R. S. T. asks: “I have heard something about 
ranks of words in addition to parts of speech. 
What are the ranks of words, and how are they 
related to the parts of speech?” 

Otto Jespersen, the great Danish linguist 
and grammarian, offers a concept of the ranks 
of words in addition to his particular classifica- 
tion of the parts of speech. He suggests a five- 
category system of the parts of speech. For him 
there are five parts of speech: (1) substantives, 
which include common and proper nouns; (2) 
adjectives; (3) pronouns, under which he in- 
cludes numerals such as ome, two, twenty, etc., 
and pronominal adverbs like then, there, thence, 
when, where, whence, etc. Jespersen points to 
the frequent pronoun-like uses of these num- 
erals and pronominal adverbs as in “One never 
knows” and “I went where my friends were;” 
(4) verbs; (5) particles, under which he in- 
cludes what are called elsewhere adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and interjections. Of this 
fifth category Jespersen writes, “This fifth class 
may be negatively characterized as made up of 
all those words that cannot find any place in 
any of the first four classes.” 

Jespersen points to the ease with which the 
more important of these parts of speech may 
change places, owing to the prevalence of word- 
order, rather than inflected forms, as a basic 
grammatical device in modern English. He 
writes, “We may even draw up a list of syn- 
onymous expressions, in which substantive, ad- 
jective, adverb, and verb seem to change places 
quite arbitrarily. For example: 


He moved astonishingly fast. 
He moved with astonishing rapidity. 
His movements were astonishingly rapid. 
His rapid movements astonished us. 
His movements astonished us by their 
rapidity. 
The rapidity of his movements was aston- 
ishing. . . .”” 
‘Orto Jespersen, The Philosophy of Grammar. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1948 edi- 
tion), p. 91. 


Jespersen then says: “We have now to con- 
sider combinations of words, and here we shall 
find that though a substantive always remains 
a substantive and an adjective an adjective, 
there is a certain scheme of subordination in 
connected speech which is analogous to the dis- 
tribution of words into ‘parts of speech,’ with- 
out being entirely dependent on it.”* 

He says that, if we examine the word-group, 
a furiously barking dog, we find dog is primary, 
barking is secondary, and furiously is tertiary. 
Such a combination built about a substantive or 
noun primary as dog, he calls a junction. In 
“The dog barks furiously” dog is still the prim- 
ary, barks is the secondary, and furiously is the 
tertiary again. This latter sort of word-group he 
calls a nexus, é.¢., one arranged about a sub- 
stantive primary and verb secondary. There may, 
of course, be coordinate word ranks as in “The 
dog and the cat ran away” (coordinate prim- 
aries) and “a nice young lady” in which a, nice, 
and young equally define the primary lady (co- 
ordinate secondaries. )* 

At this point Jespersen says, “We might 
even define substantives as words standing 
habitually as primaries, adjectives as words 
standing habitually as adjuncts (adjectives as 
secondaries), and adverbs as words standing 
habitually as subjuncts (his alternative terms for 
tertiaries). But the correspondence is far from 
complete . . . the two things, word-classes and 
ranks, really move in two different spheres.” 

For example, in “The cat jumps fast” cat is a 
substantive operating as a primary. But in “cat 
food is often made of fish,” cat is a substantive 
functioning as a secondary. In “He tried to do 
the impossible,” impossible is an adjective used 
as a primary, while in “The impossible task was 
never accomplished,” impossible is an adjective 
“Ibid. 

"Ibid., p. 96. 
‘Ibid. 
"[bid., p. 97. 
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performing as a secondary. Pronouns may be 
primaries (1 know that. This is yours), or sec- 
ondaries (my house, this coat), or tertiaries 
(He is that insistent; the more, the merrier. 
Finite verb forms, however, may be employed 
only as secondaries, never as primaries or terti- 
aries. 

Phrases and clauses may also function as 
primaries, secondaries, or tertiaries. In “He 
spends Saturday mornings at work” Saturday 
mornings constitutes a primary. In “A Saturday 
morning walk,” the phrase acts as a secondary. 
In “What he knows is true,” the clause what he 
knows is a primary. In “She is a student who 
knows the answers,” who knows the answers is 
a secondary. Phrases and clauses so used have, of 
course, their own word-rank relationships with- 
in themselves. For example, in who knows the 
answers, who is a primary, knows is a secondary, 
answers is a primary. 

Jespersen argues, “The grammatical termi- 
nology here advocated, by which the distinction 
of the three ranks is treated as different from 


Much information concerning the National 
Council of Teachers of English is carried to 
teachers who do not know much abour the 
organization through the efforts of an energetic 
group of members who are known as Public 
Relations Representatives. These PRR’s have 
the following functions: (1) To interpret the 
work of the English teacher and of English in- 
struction to the general public; (2) to extend 
the influence of the Council among teachers of 
English at all levels of education; (3) to dis- 
seminate the results of research and inquiry in 
the teaching of English through the distribu- 
tion of Council publications; (4) to promote 
the growth and effectiveness of the Council 
through increased membership; (5) to assist in 
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the distinction between substantives, adjectives, 
and adverbs, is in many ways preferable to the 
often confused and self-contradictory termi- 
nology found in many grammatical works.” 
And finally he states, “The ‘part of speech’ 
classification and the ‘rank’ classification repre- 
sent different angles from which the same word 
or form may be viewed, first as it is in itself, 
and then as it is in combination with other 
words.”* 

Since what is of “primary” importance in 
our use of language, and in our teaching of its 
use, is the relations words have to one another, 
Jespersen’s concept of word-ranks at least offers 
us a different way of looking at the old prob- 
lems of defining and of using the parts of 


speech. 


Brooklyn College 


Edward L. Anderson 


*Ibid., p. 98. 
"Ibid., p. 106. 
*Ibid., p. 107. 


the organization of English clubs and organiza- 
tions in centers where such groups do not now 
exist; (6) to assist English organizations af- 
filiated with the Council in providing a rich 
program of professional meetings for their 
members; and (7) to publicize state, regional, 
and national conferences of teachers of English. 

Additional PRR's are needed in most of the 
states. Teachers or administrators who can 
carry word of the work of the Council to other 
elementary teachers are particularly needed. If 
you would like to have a share in this profes- 
sional activity, please write the Executive Secre- 
tary of NCTE, 704 South Sixth Street, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 





The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


A child’s home library 

Just before Christmas, as we listened to the 
comments of parents who were purchasing 
books for their children, several thoughts oc- 
curred to us on the subject of children’s libraries. 


Possibly the strongest reaction we had was 
to a doting mother who bought what seemed 
like a dozen books for an eight year old girl. The 
girl's teacher had recommended that books be 
among the gifts that the girl receive. The 
mother did not know titles or authors. She 
merely asked the bookseller for some books. The 
seller (worth her salt!) pulled out good books, 
excellently done by some of the best known 
authors and illustrator in the children’s field. 
The parent made her choices, apparently, solely 
on color and shape. Some teacher doesn’t know 
it, but she could have an intent, eager audience 
the next time she meets with the parents of her 
class, if she gives them some hints on how to 
buy books for their children’s home libraries. 


The labors of teachers to make home read- 
ing the practice rather than the exception are 
being rewarded: an encouraging number of 
parents are aware that their children need their 
own books at home. And they are willing to buy 
them; but they need help and instruction on 
their purchases. 


There are about three basic points that 
should be included in this instruction. The first 
one is almost universally accepted: children will 
acquire the taste for their own books at home 
if parents tell them stories and read to them. 
They delight in the rhythm and music of words 
at an early age, and even after they learn to 
read they should be told stories and read to. 
They should be encouraged to take part no 
matter how fumbling their first efforts may be 

The second point is that children’s home 
libraries should never be static. For this reason 


we were tempted to ask the par- 
ent who was shopping, when she 
again would buy her child some 
more books. We wondered if she 
would return to the children’s 
book counter in a month or two, or whether 
she was laying in a supply which would have 
to last until next Christmas. She might not have 
been aware that children’s home libraries should 
expand continually with the times and that 
their books are not permanent acquisitions. Like 
toys and games, they should be expendable. 
They do need a library large enough for 
browsing and sampling, but this need often can 
be met at the outset by allowing them to browse 
and pick books for purchase at the booksellers. 
By doing this a parent also may prevent their 
being fenced in with books they must read or 
others that they must grow up to. By picking 
their own books they can satisfy their curiosities 
and open new doors of imagination and experi- 
ence. 

The third point offers a paradox: a child 
needs modern stories; yet he also needs, and 
most parents want him to have, a taste of the 
classics. He needs modern stories to keep him 
close to his peers and his parents need them to 
keep pace with his generation. Yet his reading 
diet is unbalanced without the classics. This 
unbalance might lead to mental malnutrition, 
the parents fear. It can be prevented by their in- 
cluding some of the beautifully illustrated edi- 
tions of the old favorites in books they buy for 
the child. But they must remember that the 
child today is not a bookworm who reads 
quietly curled up in a chair. He needs the read- 
ing companionship that modern stories can give 
him, and he usually wants to make friends be- 
tween these companions and his parents. His 
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parents can give him the classics, too, if they 
are concerned with his strong preference for 
“literary sweets,” and if they want him to be- 
come acquainted with some of the older ideas 
and values. They should, however, bear in mind 
that the classics (in the child’s mind) are poor 
competitors for his time, compared to radio, TV, 
or the comics. Furthermore, like the little boy 
who went south and refused tonic because he 
thought it was medicine, he must be introduced 
diplomatically to the classics. A good way of 
acquainting him with such books is by reading 
aloud to him, omitting long descriptions if he 
finds them dull, and proceeding with “the story” 
until he is fascinated. Then, when the parents 
stop, he will reach for the book and continue 
where they left off. 

Teachers agree that children need good 
books, their own and the school’s. When par- 
ents are in accord with this thinking, teachers 
are heartened. That parents need continuing 
counsel in this area, our encounter with the 
anxious but untutored mother clearly showed. 


x 


Magazines, too 

In spite of all that we say about books in 
this column, it should be borne in mind that we 
Americans are principally a nation of magazine 
readers. We read books, too, but we read five 
magazines (or more!) to every book. Why, 
then, don’t we teachers do more with maga- 
zines? Perhaps it is that not enough has been 
said in the literature about the magazine as an 
educational tool. Maybe we feel that true know!- 
edge is found only in books. Or it might be that 
our knowledge of periodicals extends only 
through the Life-Time-SatEvePost type of mass 
journal. What a wonderful investment the 
mother mentioned earlier might have made 
had she bought her child only ten books and 
subscribed to a magazine for her child with the 
balance of the money. Each month the child 
could look forward to receiving a new copy— 
pages of surprises and delights. How proud she 
would be to say, “I get mine through the mail 
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just like mommy and daddy.” And what a valu- 
able lesson could be taught as the child studied 
the 20-odd magazines published especially for 
children before making her choice of a sub- 
scription. Maybe this abbreviated list will help 
you in the future to advise your pupils: 

Humpty Dumpty: (for little children) has 
short sentences in large print, a musical section, 
cutouts, stories to be read aloud, and a “Tell 
Me Story.” 

Piggity: (for little children) about animals 
only. 

Polly Pigtails: (bimonthly) for pre- and 
early teen age girls; miscellaneous content. 

Playcraft: (bimonthly) things that the 
8-12’s can do. 

All four of these magazines are on tinted 
paper which is bound so that it will lie flat; 
ten issues for $3. Parent's Institute, Inc., Bergen- 
field, N. J. 

Wee Wisdom: “a character-building maga- 
zine for boys and girls” containing stories, songs, 
poems (including non-sectarian religious 
types), and things to do; $2 per year. Unity 
School of Christianity, Lee's Summit, Mo. 

Jack and Jill: historical materials, puzzle 
jingles, riddles, and crossword puzzles; music; 
$2.50 per year. Curtis Publishing Company, In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia. 

Uncle Ray's Magazine: (a supplement to the 
syndicated column) biology, sports, biography, 
science, history, geography—all lively, written 
at lower reading ability levels; $2.50 per year. 
3rd Street and Florida Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

American Junior Red Cross Journal: 
(school membership in the Junior Red Cross is 
required) material on children in many lands; 
topical and seasonal materials. American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

One excellent magazine that might have 
been on this list was Story Parade. We regret 
having to say that it ceased publication with the 
December issue. 

x 
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Prejudice in your class? 

The Rabbit Brothers, by Robert Kraus, is a 
new picture book for the elementary grades 
which points out the fallacies of prejudiced 
thinking. Copies are available from the Anti- 
Defamation League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 36 pages; price ten cents. 
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Parents favor spanking 

State laws to the contrary, a recent Gallop 
poll showed that a majority of parents in this 
country believe that school officials should have 
the right to use corporal punishment, both in 
grade and high schools. Agreement was not as 
high for those who have no children or whose 
children are not of school age. 


x 


Comic book cleanup 
A majority of the comic book industry has 
agreed to a code, and hopes are high for an im- 
provement of this popular children’s reading 
material. Under the leadership of Judge Charles 
F. Murphy, the Comic Magazine Association of 
America has prepared a self-censoring code. 
Signed by 26 of the 29 publishers of comics, the 
code prohibits scenes of excessive violence, the 
use of the words terror or horror in a comic 
book title, and the presentation of the details 
of a crime. Comic advertisements will be 
cleaned up also. Ads for knives, guns, pinups, 
firearms, and gambling equipment are for- 
bidden. Members who do not adhere to the code 
may be expelled. 
x 


Canadian TV experiment 

The future of TV in Canadian classrooms is 
now being studied in the largest TV experiment 
to date. CBC and privately owned stations have 
joined for the experiment in all schools in tele- 
vision areas. Eight telecasts have been prepared, 
four for the fifth and sixth grades and four for 
grades seven and eight. A manual for teachers 
taking part in the experiment has been prepared 


by CBC; it outlines the content and suggests 
ways the 15-minute programs may be used. 
Teachers will be asked to evaluate the programs 
and make recommendations for the future of 
TV in Canadian classrooms. 

The Canadian experiment will provide a 
contrast to ETV in this country. Here ETV is 
limited to municipal stations, owned by city 
school systems in the main; British ETV consists 
of a six-school closed circuit system on an ex- 
perimental basis 


Spelling hints 

“How to Conquer Words” was explained 
by Thomas P. Gleason in a recent number of the 
Minnesota Education Journal. Subtitled “Some 
Tips for Spelling Teachers,” Mr. Gleason's arti- 
cle lists some of the misunderstood or unrecog- 
nized sources of spelling difficulties: 

Visual or auditory defects: the child cannot 
see the words or hear them pronounced and 
used clearly and distinctly. 

Poor reading: poor spelling may definitely 
have this as its source. 

Poor study habits: these may result from 
lack of interest or inability to use reference 
materials. 

To improve the spelling program, Gleason 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. Increase the number of opportunities for 
purposeful writing in children’s activities since 
they learn spelling best when they have a genu- 
ine need and opportunity to write. 

2. Analyze with the child the errors that he 
is making. 

3. Emphasize discriminating listening 

4. Locate hearing and speech irregularities 


5. Cultivate the dictionary habit. 
x 

Clever poster 

A bulletin board poster on reading put out 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company is one of the 
cleverest exhibits we have seen in some time. 
The poster shows in a series of pictures just 
what a child goes through as he learns to read. 
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A story in pictures is presented. Under each 
picture is a sentence of narrative told in words 
composed of symbols. Each succeeding picture 
brings new words, repeating some of the old 
ones. The teacher or parent has to read the story 
remembering the old words, just as a child has 
to do in his beginning reading. Once through 
the story, the reader will have great sympathy 
for the struggling first or second grader learn- 
ing to read. 

Write to Houghton Mifflin for a copy of 
“a bulletin board poster for all concerned with 
the teaching of reading.” 


x 


Brotherhood week 

Brotherhood Week, annually sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
will this year be observed February 20-27, with 
the theme “One Nation under God.” 

Three co-chairmen, assisted by a group of 
nationally prominent educators who are mem- 
bers of the Commission on Educational Organ- 
izations of the NCC], will mobilize the schools 
and colleges, involving youth of all age levels 
for participation in Brotherhood Week activi- 
ties. 

Materials, aids, and program ideas are avail- 
able on request from Dr. Herbert L. Seamans, 
Commisison Director, 381 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 16. 


se 


NBC's carnival of books 
Here is the February schedule of the “Car- 
nival of Books” on NBC (consult your paper 
for the time in your city) : 
February 5—The House of the Fifers, by 
Rebecca Caudill, published by Longmans 
Green. 
February 12—The River Road, by Meridel 
Le Sueur, published by Knopf. 
February 19—Thunderhead Mountain, by 
Margaret Ann Hubbard, published by 
Macmillan. 
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February 26—The Loudest Noise in the 
W orld, by Benjamin Elkin, published by 
Viking Press. 


x 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards will be an- 
nounced by Frederic G. Melcher, president of 
the R. R. Bowker Company and donor of the 
awards, at his New York office on Monday, 
March 7, 1955. 

The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, is given to the author of the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s literature 
written during the year just elapsed. The Calde- 
cott Medal, given annually since 1938, is a- 
warded to the artist who produces the most 
distinguished picture book for children during 
the same year. Winners of the medals must be 
citizens or residents of the United States. 

The Children’s Library Association and its 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee are responsible 
for selecting the award books. 

The award winners will be honored at a 
banquet held Tuesday, July 5, 1955, in Philadel- 
phia during the annual conference of the 
American Library Association. 


bs 


The Literary Guild selections for February: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 
The Happy Lion by Louise Fatio. Whittlesey 
House, $1.95 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 
Pete the Parrakeet by Irma Simonton Black. 
Holiday House, $2.50 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 
Old Tangle Eye by Ralph E. Johnston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $2.50 

For girls 12 to 16 years old: 
Prom Trouble by James L. Summers. The 
Westminster Press, $2.75 

For boys 12 to 16 years old: 
The Phantom Deer by Joseph Wharton Lip- 
pincort. J. P. Lippincott Co., $3.00 
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Far away times 
The Wonderful Winter. By Marchette Chute. 

Illustrated by Grace Golden. Dutton, 1954. 

$3.00 (11-14) 

Robin, Sir Robert Wakefield, finds life with 
his three severe old aunts hard to endure. But 
when a wretched, snivelling tutor is added to 
his troubles and his aunt decrees that his beauti- 


The Wonderful Winter. 


ful spaniel must be done away with, Robin and 
the dog run off to London. At first the big city 
seems to spell starvation.Then a series of mis- 
adventures land him in Shakespeare's theater 
where the actors promptly befriend the exhaust- 
ed boy, and Mr. Heminge takes him into his 
home to live. In that hardworking, loving family 
group, Robin finds the warmth for which he is 
so starved. The baby “Seena” steals his heart 
Mr. Heminge gives him work in the theater 
Sandy coaches him and Mr. Shakespeare helps 
him. He loves them all, but busy, kind Mrs 
Heminge is his idol. When the wonderful win- 
ter is over, Robin knows he must go back to his 
own estate and responsibilities. But Robin has 
learned to give and accept affection, and to 
value new beauty. He has been spellbound by 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Beautifully written by the author of Shake 
speare of London and other distinguished adult 
books, The Wonderful Winter paints a lively 
picture of the actors, the acting, and the theater 
of Shakespeare's plays. M. H. A. 
The Juggler of Notre Dame. Written and illus- 

trated by Mary Fidelis Todd. Whittlesey, 

1954. $2.00 (6-12). 
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The familiar 
story of the poor boy 
who gave his best— 
his skill as a juggler 
—to the Virgin has 
been tenderly retold 
by Mary Todd. And 
her pictures capture 
the gawky grace of 
the lad and his 
humble gaiety. Her 
John the Juggler has 
fallen on penniless 
days and is glad 

enough to be rescued by the jolly cook at the 
great Abbey of Notre Dame. There, although he 
does the most menial tasks gladly to pay his way, 
learning to sing, or master Latin proves too 
much for him. How the scandalized monks find 
him juggling before the Virgin and the resultant 
miracle which changes their disapproval to 
veneration are well told. Nor is the conclusion— 
that all work, however humble, may be done 
to the glory of God—beyond children’s under- 
standing. This is one of the lovely medieval 
legends that children should know along with 
the stories of Saint Francis. Miss Todd's John 
the Juggler is an endearing hero. M. H. A. 


To See the Queen. By Katherine Gibson. Illus- 
strated by Clotilde Embree Funk. Longmans, 
1954. $2.50 (8-12) 

It is good to 
welcome a new 
book by the au- 
thor of Cinders 
and Oak Tree 
House. This tells 
the story of young 
Isabella of France 
who, a hundred 
years before Co- 
lumbus discovered 
America, travelled 
to England to be 


To See the Queen. trained for her 


marriage to Richard II. “Frenchie,” the people 
shouted when they saw her, and she thought 
they said “Fancy” and adopted it for a name. 
She was a tyrannous, spoiled child who threw 
things when she was angry. But she was in- 
telligent too. On her féte day, a cat chased a 
mouse under her chair, and the people made 
up a silly song, “Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have 
you been?” The little princess was furious. If 
the people thought she was silly, she'd show 
them. 

A new milkmaid appeared at Sparrow's fam- 
ily farm. Her name was Fancy, and Sparrow's 
mother taught her the hard tasks of the dairy, 
the kitchen, and the spinning room. When she 
was good at all these she told them who she was 
and insisted on taking Sparrow back to London 
to be her page. It did not work, of course, but 
though she did not approve, she let him go. 
For Fancy had grown up. She no longer threw 
things. She was indeed a queen! 

Girls will enjoy this romance of growing 
up long ago with its rich contrasting pictures 
of farm and palace. M. H. A. 


Far away lands 


The Wheel on the School House. By Meindert 
De Jong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper, 1954. $2.75 (10- ). 

Shora, a little Dutch fish- 

ing village, had no storks, so | 

it was most surprising to & Tm 

have Lina write a composi- ™ ON Te 

tion about those birds. Lina ake" 

was the only girl among the 

six school children of Shora. 

Usually the boys overlooked 

her, but this composition of 

hers startled them. She said 

other, near-by villages had storks and storks 

brought good luck, then why no storks in Shora? 

It set everyone wondering and asking questions, 

and as a result a whole line of action began that 

eventually involved everyone in the town and a 

few from other towns. The first problem was to 
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get wheels on the sharp roofs to give the storks 
something to build and stand on. But wheels 
were of unbelieveable scarcity. Every boy 
struggled to get a wheel with sometimes comic 
and sometimes periolus results. But again little 
old Lina has the great adventure, heroic and 
terrifying; caught at sea, in a capsized boat with 
the flood tide coming in! There is a glorious 
conclusion to this, and another near-tragedy 
that involved both storm and storks. 

This story carries a wide gallery of lively 
characters and a confusing number of separate 
episodes. But it is splendidly written at the 
child's level. Maurice Sendak’s pictures catch 
to perfection the children’s earnest struggles 
with heavy thought or local gales or wheels or 
balky people. A distinguished book, beautiful 
in text and pictures. M. H. A. 


Tales of Christophilos. By Joice M. NanKivell. 
Illustrated by Panos Ghikas. Houghton, 
1954. $2.50. (9-13). 

From a re- 
mote and isolated 
Greek village 
come these tales 
= of comic and 
S74 heroic adventures, 
"of death and dis- 

aster, of devil- 
divining and other 
strange beliefs 
and customs. 
Some of the tales 

Tales of Christophilos. are grim fare for 
children, but they have humor too, and a gusty 
realism all too rare in books for children. The 
center of the tales is the boy Christophilos. His 
quick thinking and self-sacrifice saved the life 
of one of the monks on the “Holy Mountain.” 
Likewise Christophilos rescued the grapes from 
wild pigs and retrieved a piglet for his family. 
But because this small-one had to be suckled 
by a dog it was considered declassé as food. 
But trust Christophilos, he soon had a high 
class lamb for a low class pig. He also produced 


- — 
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an egg for a dying monk from an eggless com- 
munity and, with the help of a really splendid 
witch, married off a spinster aunt. Decidedly, 
Christpohilos was a boy of parts, and for in- 
genuity his beloved old grandmother Yaryar was 
a close second. The stories are varied, from 
funny to somber with the monastery atop the 
“Holy Mountain” playing an important part in 
the tales as it does in the lives of the people. 
M. H. A. 


Plenty to Watch. By Mitsu and Taro Yashima 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima. Viking, 1954 
$2.50 (6-10) 

Plenty to Watch is a personally conducted 
tour of a Japanese village as a Japanese child 
sees it. He watches the bakers, the mattress 
makers, a lantern shop, a sign painter, the cam- 
phor factory, the sugar cane mill, and other fas- 
cinating activities. Everywhere the people are 
kind to the child and he is absorbed by small 
details grownups would miss. Beautiful colored 
pictures and a simple, delightful text will make 
the work and the workers in this Japanese 
village understandable to all children. 

M. H. A. 

China Boat Boy. By Malcolm Reiss. Pictures by 
Jeanyee Wong. Lippincott, 1954. $2.50 


This 
packed story of 


modern, war-torn 


action- 


China presents no 
picture of causes or 
but 


through the vicissi- 


movements, 


tudes of one hum- 

ble family shows 

the evils and con- 

fusions of the coun- 

try. A poor fisher- 

man's family finds 

China Boat Boy. itself in desperate 
plight when the father is seized by the soldiery 
and carried off to war. The boy, Chuck, and his 
mother do their best to make a living with their 
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sampan. Their one prized possession, besides the 
boat, is a rare silver cormorant which is a skilled 
fisher and a born show-off. This feathered 
comedian attracts the shrewd eye of old Feng 
the Buzzard who is willing to go to any lengths 
to possess the bird. Bad luck descends on the 
mother and son. The sampan sinks, the cormo- 
rant is lost, they suffer from bandits and smug- 
giers. But an American flyer befriends Chuck, 
and together they rescue both the father and the 
silver bird, and come home with considerable 
plunder. In the course of these adventures, 
young readers will get a moving but far from 
idealistic picture of China. Chuck's resourceful- 
ness would make him a satisfying hero to boys 
of any land. M. H. A. 


A modern Gulliver 

The Giant. Written and illustrated by William 
Péne DuBois. Viking, 1954. $2.75 (10-14) 
Already a Newbery Award winner for his 

Twenty One Balloons, Mr. Du Bois presents in 

his last book, The Giant, one of his most ap- 


pealing tales. Standing seven stories high, the 
Giant, El Muchacho, is a beautiful and amiable 
child who, for pets and toys, plays with live ele- 
phants and real automobiles. But he has to be 
kept shut up all the time because one glimpse of 
him throws a city into a panic, and the removal 
of the “monster” is immediately demanded. 
Then, a sympathetic young man, “Senor Beel,” 
takes a liking to the child and undertakes to 
train him for a safe and successful public ap- 
pearance in the world of midgets. The details 
of this training are fascinating. El Muchacho co- 
operates and at first all goes well. Then, with 
the curiosity of any eight-year-old, the boy be- 
gins to investigate, and a mild panic ensues. 
Only the gentleness and grace of the amiable 
giant save the day. But a big tear rolls down his 
cheek when he is led back to his hideout. 
Happily neither Senor Bill nor the boy had 
realized the effect of his efforts to be careful 
on the people, nor the charm of his happy 
dancing. The surprise ending is as idyllic as the 
lovely over-size boy. The pictures are ingenious 
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and fascinating with their out-size comparisons. 
And the mystery with which the story opens 
will capture the most reluctant readers. 

M. H. A. 


Animal stories 
The Phantom Deer. By Joseph Lippincott. Ilhus- 
trated by Paul Bronsom. Lippincott, 1954. 
$3.00 (12-16) 
Good readers 
of ten and eleven, 
as well as the teen- 
age group, 
enjoy this story 
about the fight to 
save the miniature 
deer of the Flori- 
da keys from ex-2@ 
termination. It is oS 
a duel between , 
Fat Finney, ruth- The Phantom Deer. 
less hunter of the tiny, beautiful creatures and 
“old Hickey,” their self-appointed protector. 
Hickey’s primitive cabin on one of the wooded 
keys makes an ideal lookout. There he cherishes 
a motherless fawn and is aided by his visiting 
nephew and a friendly dog. When “No Name” 
the fawn outgrows their care and takes to the 
woods their worries grow. The deer have 
learned to move like phantoms from Key to 
Key and No Name learns too. But as the deer 
develops skill and the handsomest antlers in the 
herd, Fat Finney grows almost hysterical in his 
determination to rid the woods of Hickey and 
bag the deer. He almost does both but in the 
final fight Finney thinks he has drowned 
Hickey and is suddenly frightened. By the time 
Old Hick has recovered, the results of his years 
of importuning the government on behalf of 
the deer and his last spectacular battle have 
born fruit. The Keys are pronounced a wild- 
life preserve and game sanctuary. The deer are 
saved. The beauty of these dainty, wraith-like 
creatures is made very real and the story is 
peopled with colorful characters, admirable and 
otherwise. M. H. A. 


will 
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Wheel on the Chimney. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Illustrated by Tibor Gergeley. Lip- 
pincott, 1954. $3.00. (4-8). 

The brilliant pic- 
tures make this book. 
The text tells the 
story of storks’ nest 
building, their 
lengthy migrations 
and eventually their 
return to the North 
and their nest build- 
ing. It reads aloud 
pleasantly and the in- 
formation is im- 
parted with imagina- 
tion and grace. Most 

Wheel on the Chimney. of the illustrations in 

full color have startling sweep and beauty. A 

few of them are oddly banal and crass, but 

beauty predominates. And the pictures, showing 
the mass flights of the storks and their glorious 
cousins, the pink flamingoes, will lift the heart 

with their loveliness. M. H. A. 


Striped Coat the Shunk. By Joseph Lippincott. 
Illustrated by George Mason. Lippincott, 
1954. $2.00. (8-11) 

For younger read- 
ers than Wahoo Bob- 
cat or The Phantom 
Deer, this is an equally 
well-told story of wild 
life. It concerns one 
particular wood pussy 
which was almost en- 
tirely black, with only 
two narrow white 
stripes. This made his 
pelt more valuable and 
he more hunted than 
any of his kind. In 


wars 


Striped Coat the Shunk. dire need, a man be- 
friended Striped Coat and saved him from the 
hunters, for a time at least. Meanwhile the farm- 
ers became convinced of the worth of skunks in 


SS 
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keeping down rodents, so trapping skunks was 
declared illegal and Striped Coat seemed to be 
in for the good life. The familiar pattern of this 
story is enlivened with some unusually funny 
episodes which will tickle children, and the 
proud dignity of the little skunk makes him an 
appealing hero. M. H. A. 


Haunt Fox. By James Arthur Kjelgaard. Illus- 
trated by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
1954. $2.50 (11-14) 

This is a younger 

version of the same 

theme the Georges 

treated in their Vulpes 

the Red Fox, namely the 

wit and gallantry of the 

hunted and the hunter 

In this case, Star, a gay lusty young fox and 

Thunder, a young foxhound with the boy Jack, 

his master, are well matched in youth and zest. 

Star even courts the chase now and then, and 

young Thunder would burst his lungs before he 

would give up the scent. But there is a villian 
stalking the woods too, and if fair means won't 
work he is not above resorting to unfair prac- 
tices, as Star's mate discovers. It is a duel of 
wits and endur- 
ance with Star al- 
ways the winner, 
hence his name 
among the farm- 
ers—Haunt Fox. But there comes a day when 

Star's leap to freedom lands him in a trap and 

Jack and Star look each other in the eye. Again 

Star wins or does Jack? For the boy releases 

the fox to run again another day. No one can 

write a better animal tale than Jim Kjelgaard 
and this one moves as swiftly as the Haunt Fox 


M. H. A. 


himself 


Science 

Snow. By Thelma Harrington Bell. Illustrated 
by Corydon Bell. Viking Press. 1954. $2.50 
(7-12) 
Good snowflake illustrations are almost as 

rare as diamonds, so that this new book on a 
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rarely treated subject, rich in beautiful illustra- 
tions, will be a welcome boon. How snowflakes 
are formed and grow, the tremendous variety 
of snow flakes and the scientific reasons for 
their variations are described. There are also the 
dangers and advantages of snowfalls when tons 
of snowflakes fall from the sky. The many il- 
lustrations of snowflakes, patterned on deep 
blue, are distinctive, and offer many possibilities 
for winter units. Several pages on the building 
of a snow igloo would be useful to teachers de- 
veloping units on Eskimos above the Arctic 
Circle. The book will have a wide use. Sections 
of it can be read to children in the primary 
grades, and upper elementary readers will be 
interested in discovering the absorbing scientific 
background of snow. M. M. C. 


Zoo Expeditions. By William Bridges. Illus- 
trated with photographs. William Morrow 
and Co. 1954. $3.50 (11 and up.) 
Scientific expeditions should offer chal- 

lenging career possibilities to many of the rising 


generation who read William Bridges’ latest 
book of his adventures in helping to track down 
rare and unusual animals in all parts of the 
world. Blind fish in a Mexican cave, elephants 
and peacocks in the Congo, paradox frogs in 
Trinidad, and the umbrella bird in South Ameri- 
ca indicate just a few of the animals sought for 


Zoo Expeditions. 


in expeditions sponsored for the Bronx Zoo. 
The painstaking care with which each trip was 
planned, the unpredictable dangers and emer- 
gencies which arose, are described with the 
storytellers art. About seventy photographs, 
most of them on-the-spot pictures taken during 
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the expeditions, are excellent and have a story- 
telling quality of their own. The book should 
appeal to a wide variety of readers, and es- 
pecially to many boys who are indifferent to 
fiction but enjoy a lively scientific narrative. 
M. M. C. 
Going into Space. By Arthur C. Clarke. Harper 
and Brothers. 1954. $2.50 (12 and up.) 
To the growing variety 
of “space” books is added 
this fine scientific approach 
to the subject by a well 
known British physicist. 
Commencing with a sum- 
mary of man’s exploration 
of his own earth, and the 
telescopic discoveries which 
made him aware of other 
worlds, the author introduces 
the potentialities for reaching these other 
planets. The scientific problems involved, the 
tremendous amount of research necessary be- 
fore man can hope to accomplish it, are care- 
fully considered. The tone of the book is 
cautious but optimistic, and offers a wealth of 
information on physics and astronomy in rela- 
tion to space travel. Space ships, space suits, and 
space stations are described in the light of mod- 
ern knowledge. The book offers absorbing and 
stimulating reading, and is illustrated with dia- 
grams and photographs. Though primarily for 
junior high and above, many space-minded sixth 
graders will welcome this recent addition to 
their favorite subject. M. M. C. 


Prehistoric Animals. Written and illustrated by 
William E. Scheele. World Publishing Co. 
1954. $4.95. (10 and up.) 

The Director of the Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History has made a distinguished con- 
tribution to the literature of prehistoric life. 
Beautiful drawings, a variety of charts, and a 
wealth of information are simply and clearly 
presented. The period covered is the first five 
hundred million years of life on earth. Over 
fifty animals from Brachiopod to Dinosaur are 
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included, representative of the many types of 
the earth’s early inhabitants. Unity is given to 
the material through the numerous fine charts 
of geologic time, comparative sizes of different 
species, and evolutionary charts of fish, am- 
phibian and reptile life, etc. Each description of 
an animal is preceded by a summary of informa- 
tion On its type, pronunciation and meaning of 


Prehistoric Animals. 


its name, period of existence, size, general lo- 
cation where fossils are found, and where ex- 
hibited. The format of the book is most at- 
tractive, with drawings on every page, many of 
them full page in size. The book should be a 
welcome addition in a highly popular field, with 
readers from fifth grade to adult. M. M. C. 


Bufo, the Story of a Toad. Written and Illus- 
trated by Robert McClung. Morrow, 1954. 
$2.00 (6-10) 

Bufo will be another welcome addition to 
the nature books for younger children written 
by the Curator of Mammals and Birds at the 


} ; 


Bufo, the Story of a Toad. 
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Bronx Zoo. Bufo grows from egg to three year 
old toad in spite of the hazards that threaten 
every step in his growth. The large print, simple 
narrative, and bright pictures will make his 
story an absorbing and highly informative one. 

M. M. C. 
The True Book of African Animals. By John 

Wallace Purcell. Illustrated by Katherine 

Evans. $2.00 (6-9) 

There is real atmosphere of the jungle in 
this simple descriptive tale of some dozen dif- 
ferent wild creatures who come to the river to 
drink during the African dry season. The author 
describes the chief characteristics of each ani- 
group, skillful 


achieves an overall picture of the jungle as well 


mal and in a very manner 
The book should be a welcome addition to 
primary jungle units, and would enrich a fourth 
illustrations 


M. ¢ 


grade study of Africa. Attractive 
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A spelling program that teaches spelling 
through a variety of language experiences. 
Each book emphasizes: 


The meanings of words. 
Derived forms of words. 


Learning and reviewing words 
in context. 


Sounds and their spelling. 
Dictionary skills. 


Clothbound and workbook editions. 
Teachers’ guides. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS WHO HAVE SEEN IT 
HAVE BOUGHT IT! 


100 copies of LANGUAGE ARTS FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN were taken to the 
National Convention in Detroit, and sold like hot cakes. Orders for many more 
copies were placed. If you are revising your elementary language arts curriculum, 
or if you are interested in improving it, this book is vitally important to you. 
This 413-page, illustrated volume is number two in a five volume series. 


Part I— The language needs of today’s children, child development and its 
relationship to the language arts program, continuity in the lan- 
guage arts program 

Part Il— Discussion of listening, speaking, writing, and reading 

Part III— The program in action 

Part IV— Building and appraising a language arts program 


The beautifully-bound book has been written cooperatively by eminent authorities 
in the English-teaching field as an NCTE project. Under the directorship of Dora 
V. Smith, Helen K. Mackintosh, and Elizabeth Guilfoile, the Commission on the 
English Curriculum has prepared this outstanding work. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 


Volume I of the curriculum series undertakes three major projects: 
(1) To give an overview of the curriculum in the English Language Arts 
from the preschool through the graduate school 


(2) To bring the best thinking in the field to bear upon major issues faced 
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Basal Texts 
The McKee Reading for Meaning Series, Grades 1-6 
The McKee Language for Meaning Series, Grades 2-8 


Supplementary Texts 
Tiny Toosey’s Birthday — LaRUE 
Tales from the Four Winds — KISSEN 


Professional Texts 


THE TEACHING OF READING in the Elementary School — McKEE 
Reading Readiness — HARRISON 


LANGUAGE in the Elementary School — McKEE 


Reference Texts 


Anthology of Children’s Literature — JOHNSON, SCOTT, SICKELS 
Literature Old and New for Children — MOORE 


Tests and Materials 
The Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Tests 
Stroud-Hieronymus-McKee Primary Reading Profiles 
See and Hear, A Reading Readiness Game — HARRISON 
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_f- by May Lambader 


>——<&<—-..——_ Dr. William Kottmeyer 





America’s spelling authorities, Lambader and Kottmeyer, give you a 
spectacular revision based on phonetic and structural skills. With THE 
NEW GOALS IN SPELLING your youngsters develop /asting 


spelling power. 
This is the way you use this new program in teaching spelling... 


You teach children to translate sounds into symbols 


You teach spelling words that children need to use (from extensive 
research by Dr. Kottmeyer) 


You teach phonetic and structural skills, beginning in the second grade. 
You review these skills in the first five units at each level before going on. 


You use the Dictionary Helps to illustrate word meanings; emphasize 
structural skills; teach diacritical marks; show correct pronunciation. 


You emphasize proof-reading as a skill, starting in second grade. 


You correlate spelling with the language arts program at every 
opportunity, in these ways—use of words im context; 

practice in correct usage in spelling exercises; 

development of meaning; 

extra assignments for creative use of words and skills. 


THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING gives you the tools to teach spelling 
as a cluster of skills for life-long use. 
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* a Planned follow-up 
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